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AN OCTOSER IDYL. 


BY MRS. D. M. JORDAN. 


We walked through the grand old forest, 
O’er drifts of withering leaves, 

And through the fields, where the harvest 
Was gathered in shining sheaves. 

The sun was high in the heavens, 
Veiled with a luminous mist, 

And the clouds kept changing from amber ol.t 
To opal and amethyst. 


The oak wore royal purple, 
The beech was in cloth of gold, 
The elm and hickory flecked with green, 
The maple in scarlet bold. 
Over the shining river 
Floated a purple haze, 
And the hills seemed fading away like dreams 
That we knew in the far-off days. 


A dreamy silence was over all, 
And many an empty nest, 
Where late the garrulous mother-bird 
Had warbled her young to rest. 
And a silence fell between us— 
A feeling too dcep for words— 
As I thonght of the vanished summer 
And the empty nests of the birds. 


I gathered the maple’s scarlet leaves 
That floated and fell at my fect, 
Content to walk in the silence, 
Feeling a joy complete. 
And out of the autumn forest 
With thoughtful hearts we came, 
When the sun was low in the heavens, 
Bathed in crimson flame. 


Our paths lay not together: 
We parted at eventide ; 

I knew that the beautiful day was done, 
And something I knew beside— 

I knew that the vanished summer 
No memory held for me 

So sweet as the bright October day 
When I walked in the woods with thee. 
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SIDE BY SIDE; OR, ALMOST AN HEIR. 


BY D. C. ADDISON. 


CHAPTER ITI. 

“Well,” said Gretchen, as soon as we were alone, 
“how did.the ghosts and spectres welcome you?” 

** Very cordially, I assure you; so much so that I shall 
visit them every day. But it appears to me that place 
is not as mouldly and dusty as one would expect to find it 
after being so long untenanted.” 

“Perhaps the witches keep it in order?” 

“Quite likely. But, seriously, it seems to me very 
strange that no one comes to claim the property. There 
must be some one who is interested in it. I believe there 
is a ‘hidden hand’ somewhere.” 

“But what would be the use of claiming a place 





shunned by everybody? Besides, no one hereabouts 
wants it.” 

**Shunned by everybody around here it may be, but 
this is but a small part of quite a large world, you know 
I wonder if your mother does n’t know something about 
it?” 

*““Tcan’t tell. She never appears to wish tosay much 
about it. I presume she shares the superstitious nvo- 
tions of those around.” 

** Well, at all events, I hope I may not be disturbed by 
the heir coming upon me unawares. I have found the 
keys to the reoms, and anticipate great pleasure in going 
over them. I found some ehoice pictures, too, and shal! 
no doubt find many mure. After I shall have arranged 
my picture gallery, and prepared my studio, you will 
come and see them, won’t you?”’ 

““Of course. It would give me greatest delight.” 

I was quite at home already with these secluded peo- 
ple. Had I known Gretchen for years, I could not have 
been more on terms of intimacy and friendship. 

The next day I continued my researches. I ascended 
the staircase, and there, upon one side of the hall, wasa 
spacious room—a perfect picture gallery. Whiat treas- 
ures I feasted my eyes upon! Works of the greatest 
masters—Italian, German, French. I knew them by 
their distinctive features. Some were so faded by time 
as to be difficult to trace, and many had been copied, and 
with such care and exactitude. Here was a mystery. 
Who had been the copyist? If only I had possession of 
these pictures my fortune would be made. Why should 
they be left for the moles and vile bats—be destroyed by 
time and rendered useless, when they ought to be a legacy 
to the world? 

The temptation was strong to take them away stealtl:- 
ily, but thoughts of the “ hidden hand” held me back. 
Some one, sooner or later, would claim them. I would 
not be too grasping, but content myself with copying 
the choicest of them. There was wealth in that enough 
to satisfy a poor artist like me. , 

Gretchen would be a great aid with a little more in- 
struction. She and I woul! both have an easel there, 
and we would go to work in earnest. 

I was too much clated at my new discoveries to doany- 
thing that day but form projects and build airy castles. 
Wealth and fame seemed spread out before me. This 
spacious room should be my studio, and when I had faith- 
fully copied from these ancient masters, and sketched 
some of the beautiful scenery of the surrounding country, 
I would go into one of the Jatgé cities, where such works 
of art could be appreciated; and convert my treasures 
into money. Then I would marry some lady of refine- 
ment, take my bride to Europe, and there improve myself 
in my art. 

Oh! a young man’s dreams and visions, I sighed. 
Shall I wake ten years hence and find any portion of 
them areality? Already I had squandered quite a por- 
tion of the small property left me by my parents. To 
be sure, I had made several paintings, which had received 
considerable notice, and been pronounced above the 
average by good judges; but they had brought me small 
returns, and perhaps a larger amount of conceit. I 
must commence wo: k now in good earnest, 

A few days sufficed for the necessary arrangements, 
and on the following week I was at my easel. I had told 
Gretchen about the treasures I had found, but had not 
made preparations for her in my art gallery, not wishing 
to urge her to accompany me, lest her mother might not 
approve. 





I was revolving this very subject in my mind one day, 
when some one ascended the stairs lightly, and, after 
trying several doors, one yielded, and Gretchen entered, 
laughing, as she said: ‘* Ihave been waiting long enough 
for your promise to show me the pictures, and now have 
come unasked—what beautiful paintings! You did 
not half describe them—they are petfuctly grand!” 

Her quick eye took-in the béauties peculiar to each 
artist. She was enthusiastic, and expresssed her admi- 
ration in a sprightly manner, but of a sudden she sat 
down, as if weary. She looked carefully about the room, 
and said, sadly: ‘* Ah, yes; I see I have intruded. Ex- 
cuse me for interrupting you; you were at work. I will 
go now.”’ 

**No,”’ I said, detaining her, for I knew she felt hurt 
when she saw no preparations had been made for her. 
* You think me very selfish, that 1 cared nothing for 
your wishes, satisfied after having gained my own pur- 
poses, and now I shail tell you why I did not invite you 
here toaid me. I did not know but your mother might 
object.”’ 

A blush suffused her face and neck, but in a moment 
she regained her self-poss@ssion, and replied: “Of 
course, on no account would I come without the know!- 
edge and conseut vf my mother, but she will not object. 
She wants me to improve, and I have so few advantages 
now, since father has been dead. There ig.a mystery 
hanging over me, aud now let me tell Joh she I call 
mother is not my mother, bat I have no remembrance 
of my true mother, who died when I was very small. 
The one I call mother was a widow who Was my mother’s 
nurse. She is a very discreet woman, and only told me 
ashort time ago, for she says it is best that her son should 
think he is my brother.” 

“Then have you no knowledge of your early history ?”’ 

‘* My mother says she hopes there are better days in 
store for me, but the only legacy my father left me is lis 
fondness and taste for paintinz, and she wants me to 
make what I can out of it. So, you see, she will not ob- 
ject to my becoming a pupil of yours.” 

** What do you expect to do with your acquired skill ; 
that is, what good do youexpect to derive from it beyoud 
amusement ?”” 

‘**Is no good to be derived from any knowledge except 
what is coined into money ?” e 

“TI did not mean “that. Ienly wanted to get yotir 
views. You know it is unusual for Jadies to expect—” 
I hesitated, not knowing how to complete my sentence. 

**Go on,”’ she said, ‘‘and say ‘ to expect to accomplish 
anything either in art or science.’ We can not knw 
to what straits poverty, in the unknown future, may 
drive us; and if I might be able to paint acceptable pic- 
tures, it need not be that they were made by a wo- 
man, and possibly I might find some one to buy them. 
This I know: I love the art, and that will repay me if 
nothing else does. 1 believe woman fails more from being 
tuld she can do nothing than from any real innate dis- 
ability.” 

**T agree with you there ; tell a child he is a fool, and 
likely he will descend to the level of one. But do not 
think I deepise your capabilities, for I prize your prof- 
fered aid, and, above all, the encouragement your pres- 
ence will be sure to give me. You are far beyond the 
age in which you live, and you must be quite isolated 
among the people here.” 

** Truly | do feel lonesome at times since my father’s 
death, He used to be my only companion and teacher; 
he was not only an artist, but a man of great learning.” 
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‘**I wonder he did not go into some city, where his 
talents would have been appreciated.” 

“He wanted repose, for he had been through exciting 
scenes. His health was gone, and his spirits broken. 
You will understand he was not Dutch or German, but 
French ; his father, my grandfather, came from France 
and settled in San Domingo. He was an ambitious man, 
and had a great desire to become wealthy; and he 
thought there were great resources of wealth in San Do- 
mingo, and in that he was not mistaken, for in a few 
years he amassed a fortune and sent his two sons to 
Europe to be educated. They both evinced great taste 
fur painting, and were pupils of the best masters in 
France and Italy. After they had completed their stud- 
ies they returned to the island, and my father secured 
many beautiful pictures of the mountain scenery of that 
island, I think both my father and uncle had roving 
dispositions, for after the death of my grandparents they 
both left San Domingo. That, pethaps, however, was 
owing to the unsettled state of the island. My uncle 
left a year befure my father, and if any communication 
was sent by him it never reached its destination. What 
became of him we know not. My father sought for him 
in vain, and thought it probable that he was lust at sea.”’ 

** But I wonder they had not returned to France ?” 

**Oh, they were not Bonapartists. They belonged to 
** les amis des noirs ;"' they were for liberty and fraternity, 
but being pacific in their natures, they wished to pursue 
their avocations where quiet reigned ; so they fled from 
a place disturbed with civil commotion.” 

“And what became of the paintings you spoke of?” 

‘Nearly all have been disp sed of. A few remain 
carefully locked away. You shall examine them some- 
time, and have the benefit of them. But I must go now, 
for I am sure I hinder you.”’ 

She did not hinder me, for her voice, mellow and me- 
lodious, glided aloug like the murmur of a brooklet. I 
comprehended all she said withcut any effort, or painful 
sensations, such as some persons give by indistinct pio- 
nunciation, or through difficulty of expressing them- 
selves clearly. 

I assured her she did not disturb me, but I made no 
farther attempt to keep her, for I determined, as soon 
as she was gone, to make all necessary preparations for 
my pupil—or teacher, perhaps. 

I was my own carpenter, but succeeded, after spending 
the remainder of the day, in making a very respectable 
easel, Ihad not taken much pains with my own, but 
with the last one I was more particular, and the next day 
I had the satisfaction of seeing that my labor was duly 
appreciated. 

In time all our arrangements were completed, and we 
began our work in good earnest. I selected a picture, 
which from its character I took for one of Reuben’s, for 
Gretchen to copy. As I watched her deft fingers, 1 no- 
ticed what a firm hand she had—large, but well propor- 
tioned and very supple. 

“Who but an artist’s offspring would be so well 
adapted to the work ?”’ I said to myself. 

It wasa delight tu see her work. What a quick eye 
she had, and what steady nerves! What at first sight of 
her I had called a common style of beauty now became 
uncommon. It was the beauty of utility—of adaptation 
to the art to which she was devoted. She was full of firm- 
ness and vigor of life, power, and conscious strength. 
With the opportunity she woke to fresh ambition. I 
folt her invigorating influence, for by nature I was list- 
less and fund of leisure and reverie. She was steady of 
purpose, and often put me to shame by accoggplishing 
wore than I did myself; and she was not far behind me 
in skill, either, if the truth were told. i= 

Every day we were thus busied, and now: ft was mid- 
summer. The days were long and sultry. One very op- 
pressive afternoon, Gretchen w home e@flier than 
usual, the “warmth being somewhat enervating,.and I 
strolled about the grounds for the purpose of relaxation, 
for I had been very diligently employed during the day. 
I was seated in the shade of a clump of trees, pondering 
over my novel situation, when I was suddenly startled 
from my reverie by the sharp report of a gun. I sprang 
to my feet, and saw a man emerging from a wood witha 
gun upon his shoulder. He approached me and looked 
at me with a suspicious frown. Not wishing to incur 
the hatred or displeasure of any one of the villagers, I 
returned his scowl with a smile anJ friendly nod. He 
stopped, and said, abruptly: 

“Tf you are a stranger about here, let me tell you it 
were well for you not to go near that house yonder.” 








**Oh!” I said, feigning ignorance, ‘‘I hope I am not 
trespassing on your premises? Iam but a poor artist, 
trying to sketch some of the scenery hereabout. 
here is a sketch of the building ”’ 

He looked at it in silence, then returned it, only say- 
ing: ‘‘ It is all very well, but I would warn you to keep 
away from the house. It is reputed to be haunted, and 
no one would have anything to do with you if you should 
enter it.” 

He whistled to his dog, and left me as abruptly as he 
at first arco-ted me. 

Wheu I returned to my lodgings, I related my adven- 
ture to Gretchen. 

“That was Uld Hans Fedenburg, a most grasping old 
man, and one who knows everybody’s business. He pre- 
tends to think that house is haunted, for some sinister 
motive, I believe. Very likely, thinks the owner may 
return, and be glad to dispose of the property for a 
trifle.” 

‘‘And he means to be the purchaser. But, however 
that may be, I hope he will not meddle with us until we 
have finished our enterprise. The house does not belong 
to him, at all events, and if we chouse to dwell in the 
charmed place the risk is our own.”’ 

Hans Fedenburg was seen by me several times after- 
ward about the enchanted premises. He passed very 
near me on one occasion, but I feigned not to see him, 
and he alsoeither did not in rea ity, or pretended not to, 
notice me. I felt conscious, however, that he furtively 
watched my footsteps. 

[To be Continued.} 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN’S RULES FOR YOUNG MUSICIANS. 
I. 

The most important thing is tocultivate the sense of 
Hearing. Take pains early to distinguish Tones and 
Keys by the ear. The bell, the window-pane, the 
cuckoo, seek to find what tones they each give out. 


II. 

You must sedulously practice Scales and other finger 
exercises. But there are many persons who imagine all 
will be accompli-hed if they keep on spending many 
hours each day, till they grow old, in mere mechanical 
practice. It is about as if one should busy himself daily 
with repeating the A-B-C as fast as possible, and always 
faster and faster. Use your time better. 


III. 

** Dumb piano-fortes,”’ so-called, or key-boards with- 
out sound, have been invented. Try them long enough 
to see that they are good for nothing. You can not 
learn to speak from the dumb. 


RV. 
Play in time! The playing of many virtuosos is like 
the gait of adrunkard. Make not such your models. 


¥. 
Learn betimes the fundamental laws of Harmony. 


Vz. 

Be not frightened by the words, Theory, Thorough Bass, 
Counterpoint, etc.; #hey~will meet you friendlily if you 
meet them so. 

Vil. 

Never dilly-dally over a picce of music, but attack it 

briskly ; and never play it_only half through! 


VIII. 
Dragging and hurrying are equally great faults. 


IX. . 

Strive to play easy pieces well and beautifully; it is 
better than to render harder pieces only indifferently 
well. 

x. 
Always insist on having your instrument purely tuned. 
%a 
XI. 

You must not only be able to play your little pieces 
with the fingers; you must be able to hum them over 
withouta piano. Sharpen your imagination eo hat you 
may fix in your mind not only the Melody of ‘a compo- 
sition, but also the Harmony belonging to it, . 






















































































XII. 

Accustom yourself, even though you have but little 
voice, to sing at sight without the aid of an instrument. 
The sharpness of your hearing will continually improve 
by that means. But if you are the possessor of a rich 
voice, lose not a moment’s time, but cultivate it, and 
consider it the fairest gift which heaven has lent you. 


XIII. 
You must carry it so far that you can understand a 
piece of music upon paper. 


XIV. 
When you are playing, never trouble yourself about 
who is listening. 
XV. 
Always play as if a master heard you. 


XVI. 
If any one lays a composition before you for the first 
time, for you to play, first read it over. 


XVII. 

Have you done your musical day’s work, and do you 
feelexhausted? Then do not constrain yourself to fur- 
therlabor. Better rest than work without joy or fresh- 
ness. 

XVIII. 

Play nothing, as you grow older, which is merely fash- 
ionable. Time is precious. One must have a hundrei 
lives if be would acquaint himself only with all that is 
good. 

XIX. 

Children can not be brought up on sweetmeats and 
confectionery to be sound and healthy men. As the 
physical, so must the mental food be simple and nour- 
ishing. The masters have provided amply for the latter; 
keep to that. 

XxX. 

A player may be very glib with finger-passages; they 
a'l in time grow commonplace, and must be changed. 
Only where such facility serves higher ends is it of any 
worth, 

XXI. 

You must not give currency to poor compositions; on 

the contrary, you must do all you can to suppress them. 


XXII. 
You should neither play poor compositions, nor even 
listen to them, if you are not obliged to. 


XXIII. 

Never try to acquire facility in what is called Bravura. 
Try in a composition to bring out the impression which 
the composer had in his mind. More than this attempt 
not; more than this is caricature. 


XXIV. 

Consider it a monstrosity to alter or leave out any- 
thing, or to introduce any new-fangled ornaments in 
pieces by a good composer. That is the greatest outrage 
you can do to Art. 

XXV. 

In the selection of your pieces for study, ask advice of 

older players ; that will save you much time. 


XXVI. 
You must gradually make acquaintance with all the 
more important works of all the important masters. 


XXVII. 
Be not led astray by the brilliant popularity of the so- 
called great virtuosi. Think more of the applause of art- 
ists than of that of the multitude. 


XXVIII. 
Every fashion grows uefashivnable again ; if you per- 
sist in it for years, you find yourself a ridiculous cox- 
comb in the eyes of everybody. 


XXIX. 


It is more injury than profit to you to play a great 
deal befure company. Have a regard to other people; 
but never play anything which, in your inmost soul, you 
| are ashamed of. 
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XXX. 

Omit no opportunity, however, to play with others, in 
Duos, Trios, etc. It makes your playing fluent, spirited, 
and easy. Accompany a singer when you can. 


EXZi. 

If all would play first violin, we could get no orchestra 
together. Respect each musician, therefore, in his 
place. 

XXXII. 

Love your instrument, but do not have the vanity to 
think it the highest and only one. Consider that there 
are others quite as fine. Remember, too, that there are 
singers; that the highest manifestations in Music are 
through chorus and orchestra combined. 


XXXIII. 

As you progress, have more todo with scores than with 
virtnosi. 

XXXIV. 

Practice industriously the Fugues of good masters, 
above all those of JoHN SEeBasTIAN Bacu. Make the 
‘* Well-tempered Clavichord’’ your daily bread. Then 
you will surely be a thorough musician. 


XXXV. 
Seek among your associates those who know more than 
you. 
XXXVI. 
For recreation from your musica] studies, read the 
poets frequently. Walk also in the open air. 


XXXVIT. 
Much may be learned from singers, male and female; 
but do not believe in them for everything. 


XXXVIII. 

Behind the mountains there live people, too. Be mod- 
est; as yet you have discovered and thought nothing 
which others have not thought and discovered before 
you. And evenif you have done so, regard it asa gift 
from above, which you have got to share with others. 

[To be concluded in our next. ] 
oo 


GUSTAVE DORE. 

Not far away, in the Rue Bayard, day and night, works 
Gustave Dore, now painting, now rapidly sketching in 
his great sketch-books the designs which are to electrify 
the world. 

He is a little man, with dense black hair and ruddy 
complexion, with healthy chest and sinewy arms, and 
with a confiding, friendly manner which at once wins 
every one tohim. His jet black moustache shades clear 
ent and firm lips, indexes to a character which has 
always held him above the level of the grosser Parisian 
temptations. His whole heart and soul are in his work. 

He has had lights specially prepared in his great ram- 
bling studio, so that he may paint when he desires; and 
at the very moment that his admirers are swallowing 
their nightcap cup of coffee, and stupidly gazing at the 
procession of painted beguties along the Boulevard des 
Italiens, he is sketching vigorously, or pacing up and 
down in the studio, overmastered by some new concep- 
tion which he dare not yet confide to paper. 

Dore has a horror of the French passion for holidays, 
and once told a friend that his severest trial was on New 
Year’s Day. ‘‘ It is not the money for the presents,” he 
said, ‘‘ but the time spent in this inane round of calls, 
which I give grudgingly.’’—Scribner’s. 
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THE ‘‘ FOLIO’S”’ OPINION. 








Another new piano firm. Well, there’s room and wel- 
come. Drivers Bros. & Winch have opened under the 
Globe Theater an Eastern agency for the ‘“ Weber.” 
Paul Bishop—a name familiar to us all—is the “ exhibit- 
ing’’ man, and nothing more need be said. Une word 
about that ‘‘ Weber’ upright piano-forte, which we lis- 
tened to. It surpasses any other instrument of the kind 
in its immense power, brilliancy of effect, equal finish, 
and fullness of tone. It possesses a free and easy action, 
and a peculiar sweetness that can not fail to attract 
even an uncultured ear. All who desire a first-class up- 
right piano, and can afford to pay the value, will find 
the ** Weber ” an instrument superior in every respect. 
— Folio, Boston. 
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New York, September 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 
All the musical celebrities mentioned in my last ar- 


‘rived here some short time ago, and were received with 


the utmost enthusiasm. To the list, however, I may 
now add the names of the famous tenor, Mario, and 
those of Mons. Sauret, an admirable young violinist, 
pupil of Vieuxtemps, and Mile. Carreno, a highly ac- 
complished pianist. Mario was feted on his arrival by 
the Lotos Club; and Pauline Lucca met with a most 
glorious reception from the Leiderkranz Society. This 
latter celebrated artist had taken a house on Fourteenth 
street, in front of which the great ovation took place, 
beneath the glare of calcium lights, and in the presence of 
ten thousand people. The Leiderkranz was in full force, 
and had, besides voices, an orchestra of some fifty 
pieces. The affair indoors and out was the most brill- 
jiant; and judging from the vociferous greeting that the 
fair baroness met with when she presented herself on 
the balcony, from that vast assemblage, whom she 
‘“‘tanked from de bottom of her heart,” her great pop- 
ularity and success here can scarcely admit of a doubt. 
She is in reality a very fascinating creature; and the 
graceful and pleasant manner in which she placed a 
flower in a button-hole of each coat among the distin- 
guished guests that crowded her splendid drawing- 
rooms, so charmed every one present that criticism 
itself laid down its arms and turned to pink champagne 
in its utter helplessness. Lucca is quite as good look- 
ing as her portrait represents her to be, and is not so 
petite as T was led to believe she was. Wieniawski and 


. Lie hart were among the invited, as were other musical 


celebrities. The great violinist is a most gallant gentle- 
man, if I am to judge from his manner of kissing the 
hand of the beautiful cantatrice. ° 
Our musical season.opened with a grand concert given 
at Steinway Hall on the 16th inst., by the Patti-Mario 
Troupe, under the management of the adroit Stra- 
kosch. Besides the two artists just named, we had Miss 
Cary, the distinguished contralto, and Mons. Sauret, 
together with Mile. Carreno and Ronconi. A full or- 
chestra, under the baton of Mr. Behrens, was also in at- 
tendance. Of the fine sensational singing of Mile. Patti 
so much has been said already that there is no necessity 
for my attempting to gild refined gold. Of Signor Ma- 
rio, however, I am constrained to say that we must bow 
before him in the past only, as there is nothing now left 
to him but his art. In referring to Miss Cary, it is 
pleasant to record that she is daily becoming more 
familiar with her fine voice and powers, and is in reality 
a splendid contralto. Mons. Sauret is the most wonder- 
ful violinist I have ever heard for his yeats. But here 
let me say I should scarcely have referred to years at 
all. He is an artist, and agreat one. His tone, his ex- 
ecution, his harmonies, his double stopping, his stac- 
cato, his arpeggios, and his chromatic scale are inimit- 
able. He played the Sesfet/e from Lucia, as a fantasie, in 
a manner that I have no language to describe; and 
when you hear him you will admit that what I say of 
him here is not in excess of his merits. In like man- 
ner I must «ompliment Mile. Carreno. She also isa 
thorough artist.” Her touch is exquisite, her execution 
marvelously fine, and her appreciation delicate and sen- 
sitive. She played Mendelssohn’s Concert in G Minor, 
with orchestral accompaniment, without a single sheet 
of music before her. In fact, all that both she and 
Mons. Sauret did was from memory, and when I tell 
you that the latter played Sphor’s Concertef No. 8, with 
his eyes closed from pure passionate sentiment, you will 
understand my enthusiasm. The concert, as a whole, 
was admirable, and although the names of Patti and 
Mario were, of course, sufficient to fill the house, these two 
instrumentalists, not to speak of ‘‘ Ronconi the Great,” 
added materially to the success of the evening. The 
perfomance, like subsequent ones, was received with 





great applause, and Mile. Patti and Miss Cary were the 
recipients : f handsome floral tributes. The troupe give 
one more concert here on the 24th, and then proceed to 
Boston, from which they will, I presume, start forth on 
a general tour, visiting Philadelphia and your city in 
due course. 

Miss Kellogg and Rubinstein were also feted when 
they landed here—the former by the Philharmonic 
Society, and the latter, more recently, by the Arcadian 
Club. This last affair was indeed most brilliant, and 
richly did the distinguished American soprano deserve 
the compliment paid her. Rubinstein and Wieniawski 
give their first concert this evening, which will, no 
doubt, be largely attended. 

It is, however, to the coming 30th, the last day of this 
month, that we are all looking forward with fluttering 
pulses, for then it is that Lacca will make her debut in 
L’ Africaine at the Academy of Music, with such an ar- 
ray of artists and such surroundings as have not yet 
characterized opera here. Her success may be gathered 
from the fact that before she 1-ft Europe all the boxes 
were sold, and some seats in the parquet for the whole 
season, such was the confidence placed in her, and in 
the able and liberal management of Messrs. Jarrett 
and Maretzek. Rehearsals are new steadily under way, 
so that we may expect a very fine representation and 
rendering of the chef d’auvre of Meyerbeer, on the first 
night of herappearance. Our season, then, as you will 
perceive, promises to be a very brilliant one, and the 
more so as that able composer and conductor, Mr. Geo. 
Bristow, has promised us a series of Philharmonic 
concerts, at which, no doubt, some of his own splendid 
works will be performed. 

Dion Boucicault and his wife open at Booth’s to- 
night in Arrah Na Pogue, where Mr. J. W. Wallack has 
been distinguishing himself in the principal role of 
‘«The Bells.’ ‘* Le Roi Carotte”’ is not, I fear, doing very 
well at the Grand Opera House; at least I don’t hear 
much aboutit. Fechter has been playing at the Union 
League Theater. Lydia Thompton and her troupe leave 
Wallack’s this week, where they have been drawing 
large houses. Olympic, notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of some portions of the press, sticks to One 
Wife. The Union Square Theater has opened its season 
with a very excellent comedy company. Edmund 
Yates lectures here at Association Hall immediately. 
The Fifth Avenue Theater stil! draws well, with Dia- 
monds on the boards. The Bowery is filled with sen- 
sation and large audiences nightly. In truth, all our 
theaters are doing admirably, and the same may be said 
of our minstrels. 

We have a return of very warm weather after a run 
of many cool days. The thermometer was, I hear, 82° 
to-day in the shade. This can not last long, howevey, 
for the sun having once crossed the line, we may begin 
to lay out our heavier clothing, which we shall soon 
n*ve to don. ARION. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louis, September 17, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

One of the events transpiring here since my last letter 
was that of the dedication of Wakefield’s Grand Opera 
House, on the evening of August 31. This building is 
none other than the old Varieties rehabilitated and put in 
first-class condition in every respect. The parquette 
and dre-s circle are handsomely and comfortably fitted 
up, and egarranged as to give more room than formerly. 
The dress circle is entered by a carpeted and spacious 
vestibulésawhich was, last night, adorned with shrub- 
bery, statuaty, and“painting. On one side is a ladies’ 
receptfon réom, carpeted and of ampie ditfensions. The 
proscenioW boxes are reinforced by opén es, which 
are well calculated to show off the dresses of the fair 
auditors. In the decorations of the auditorium, red, 
white, and green prevail, and present an. agreeable con- 
trast. The water colors look clean, fresh, and bright, 
and will do very well for a season, when dinginess takes 
the place of their gaudy hue. Altogether, the Opera 
House is an improvement on theatrical architecture and 
decorations in this city, and will please until a really 
grand Temple of Song is erected. That this will and 
must be done before we can lay claim to high taste is a 
foregone conclusion. The season opened here on the Ist 
inst. with ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” and bas been reasonably 
lucrative to the new management, Pantomime is being 
followed by a regular modern burlesque company, and 
then the opera season. 
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+ CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








The members of the Haydn Orchestra held a meeting 
the night before last for the purpose of electing officers, 
and the election resulted as follows: John A. Kiesel- 
horst, president; Almon B. Thompson, vice-president; 
John G. Garnett, treasurer, and G. A. Olshausen, sec- 
retary. These gentlemen held the same offices last year, 
and their re-election indicates the confidence reposed 
in them by the members of the society. This orchestra 
gives every token of becoming the largest and most suc- 
cessful musical society now organized in the city, and it 
may be doubted if the old Philharmonic Society com- 
menced under more favorable auspices. This society 
proposes to give a series of subscription concerts during 
the season, commencing next month. 

The German Opera is well sustaining the hopes which 
it engendered when it was inaugurated at the Apollo 
Summer Theater. It has lived and thrived through a 
hot season, and has given us a varied and most delight- 
ful series of musical entertainments. The managers 
understand the public demand for variety, and are ever 
ready with something new, either in an opera or a 
singer. They have lately introduced the celebrated 
tenor, Mr. Theodore Habelmann, who has already ap- 
peared in all the principal standard operas with unquali- 
fied success. The managérs of the Apollo deserve the 
well-earned praise and approbation of the public for 
their efforts in furnishing our people with operatic en- 
tertainments at a season of the year when hitherto 
such an enjoyment has been beyond our hope or exprc- 
tation. Hitherto it has cost an alarming sum to enjoy 
the compositions of Mozart, of Verdt, Beethoven, and 
other operatic masters, but this season their works have 
been well rendered at the Apollo, and the public has 
heard them at a trifling cost, and without having to bow 
to the thousand and one costly caprices of fashion. 

The Kunkel Brothers, formerly of your city, have es- 
tablished a conservatory of music here, giving weckly 
matinees for the cultivation of the pupils of the insti- 
tute by the teachers, invited artists, and such pupils as 
have distinguished themselves in their respective grades. 


The following are their first programmes: 
First MaTiner, Aucusr 24. 


1. Sonate—quasi una Fantasie. Op 27, No. 1..Beethoven. 
a) Andante—Allegro, etc. 6) Allegro molto Vivace. 
c) Adagioconespressione. d) Allegro Vivace. 

Charles Kunkel. (First time.) 
2. In Dunkler Nacht.. ern |e 
Heinrich WwW olfsohn. 

3. Impromptu—Op. 66. Two pianos.. «Reinecke. 
Charles and Jacob Kunkel. (First time in “America. ) 
4. Nocturne—Op. 14. Violoncello............ Franchomme. 
J.D. De Haga. 

». Lucia Di Lammermoor—Fantasie Dramatique... Liszt. 
Louis H. Meyer. 

i Wp ac sccnesBprecsntsnicetenrsanecsesisabecsones Schumann. 
Heinrich Ww olfsohn. 

2 *Rakoczy March. Two pianos........ . Liszt. 
Charles and Jacob Kunkel. (First time in ‘America. ) 


Srconp Martinek, AvGust 31. 


1. Norma a. 12. Two Pianos...... Thalberg. 
Charles and Jacob Kunkel, 
2. Ungeduld...... Seb temeuetneebeeneepesorssscrsevese s+eeeeeeeeChubert. 


Heine ich Woltsohn. 
3. Premier Trio—Op. 59. Piano, Violon et Vio- 

.--De Beriot. 
a) Moderato. b) ’ c, Allegretto. 
Charles Kunkel, Ernest Spiering, and J.D. De Haga. 
4. Last Hope—R: ligious Meditation.. . Gottschalk. 
Julia Ayton, pupil of C harles Kunkel. 

5. Volkslied—In einem kuehlen Grunde............. Silcher. 
Heinrich Wolfsohn. 

6. Rakoczy March. Two pianos. (By request.)... Liszt. 


Charles and Jacob Kunkel, (Second time in America.) 





Turd MATINER, SEPTEMBER 7. 


1. Sonate—Piano and Violin. No. 1, Op. 12...Beethoven. 
a) Allegro. b) Andantecon moto. c) Rondo Allegro. 
Charles Kunkel and Ernest enon 


2. Il Balen—II Trovatore.............. pesescsce vonses Verdi. 
Heinrich Wolfsohn. 
3. § A) Romance Sans Paroles—Up. 40.. -Thalberg. 


1 B) On the Beautiful Blue Danube—Strauss... Wehli. 
Louis H. Meyer. 
4. Premier Trio—Op. 59. Piano, Violon et Vio- 
MIU CED cnrscscssnssctecesonc<csousenessesstnas ++..De Beriot. 
a) Moderato. b) Adagio, ce) Rondo, Allegretto. 
Charles Kunkel, Ernest Spiering, and J. D. De Haga. 
(By request.) 
5. Sweet Spirit hear my Prayer........................ Wallace. 
Heinrich Wolfsohn. 
6. Norma Fantasie--Op. 12. Two Pianos....... Thalberg. 
Charles and Jacob Kunkel. (By request.) 


These matinees are creating a good deal of interest 
among our musicians and citizens, and are certainly 
doing a vast amount of good. 





To-night, at Saengerfest Hall, a grand concert is to be 
given. It is for the benefit of the St. Boniface hospital, 
now in course of construction at Carondelet. Nearly 
all the singing societies at St. Louis are engaged for 
the concert, which will be made up of some of the 
gems of vocal and instrumental music, and participated 
in by our finest singers and musicians. 

The theaters are all moderately well patronized, and 
all running, opening on the 2d inst. During the 
summer vacation they have been renovated throughout, 
and in some instances decided improvements have been 
made. I have had so much to say concerning musical 
matters, that I dare not trespass.further upon your 
space, so will leave the drama to be considered more at 
length in my next communic&tion. 

Mvusicvus. 


—— - 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PHILADELPHIA, September 17, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

Judging from announcements already made, and others 
intimated, the present musical season here in Philadel- 
phia promises to be even more brilliant than that of 
1871-2. True, weshall miss the artistic Nilsson, and the 
glorious vocalisms of Parepa; but to fill their places 
there is coming agreater than either. Madame Pauline 
Lucca, whom Mr. Max Maretzek will introduce for the 
first time to an American audience on the 30th inst., 
is a prima donna who rates second to none now living. 
With Maretzek’s Italian Opera Company will be also our 
own accomplished Kellogg, who has just been winning 
golden opinions from the London crities, and whose re- 
pertoire is scarcely less extensive than that of Lucca. 
This magnificent combination of Maretzek’s will com- 
meuce a two weeks’ engagement at our Academy of Mu- 
sic on the 16th of December. 

Another Italian company, with the famous tenor, 
Tamberlik, at its head, will come from Havana some 
time during the winter. It will be managed by the ge- 
nial De Vivo, and may be expected along here about Feb- 
ruary. 

But our first installment of opera will be given by the 
Aimee opera bouffe troupe, which is due at our Academy 
November 11, and will remain one week. 

Rubinstein, the great German pianist, who comes early 
in November, with several other distinguished artistes 
under Mr. Grau’s management, will doubtless head the 
procession of concert troupes which we may expect dur- 
ing the winter. They visit us again in the latter part 
of the same month. 

Theodore Thomas, with his superb orchestra increased 
to over fifty performers, will be here on the 18th of No- 
vember, and again in January. 

Strakosch, with his Carlotta Patti concert troupe, will 
visit this city soon after their New York engagement 
closes. 

Mr. Sothern opened at the Walnut Street Theater with 
his famous impersonation of Lord Dundreary, on the 
2d inst., and has been playing to excellent audiences 
ever since, 

The Lingards were at the Arch Street Theater, com- 
mencing on the 2d inst., with ‘A Life’s Dream,” and 
a bundle of new character sketches by Mr. L. 

Fox’s new American Theater has become one of the 
leading family resorts of the city, for which the manager 
deserves much credit. 

Col. Wood’s Museum holds its own, as a matter of 
course, ‘‘ Three Eras in a Woman’s Life’’ being one of 
the later attractions. 

The Chestnut Street Theater was opened on the 14th, 
under the proprietorship of Mr. E. L. Davenport, with 
Augustin Daly's “‘ Horizon.”” The Chestnut this year 
will be under better auspices than ever before, and there 
is every prospect of a brilliant season. 

Concert Hall was reopened on the 5th. It presented 
an improved appearance, having been renovated and 
brightened uy. A large and highly respectable audience 
was in attendance, the occasion being the appearance of 
Mrs. C. Richings Bernard in concert, assisted by several 
other artistes, all of whose names are familiar to Phila- 
delphians. Mrs. Bernard had a kind reception, and her 
singing won the very decided approval of the audience. 
Her voice has lost some of its old-time freshness, but is 
still strong, resonant, and flexible, as in the years gone 
by. Mrs. Bernard was encored several times, and one of 
her most pleasing performances was her expressive sing- 





ing of ‘*‘ The Last Rose of Summer’’ in response to a re- 
call. She was assisted by her husband, Mr. Stewardson, 
Mr. Frank Gilder, and others. Mi1GNonN. 





CHICAGO. 
CuicaGo, September 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

The item of interest now uppermost in the minds of 
Chicagoans is that of the projected building of a new 
Opera House, to take the place of Crosby’s, burned in 
the great fire. There is no doubt, at this writing, but 
that we shall have one—one of the gran:lest in existence, 
and the equal, to say the least of it, of any in America. 
Our business men take a broad and liberal view of the mat- 
ter, believing that the erection of a splendid temple of mu- 
sic will attract business to the city, and thus prove a good 
investment. Among other gentlemen deeply interested 
in the scheme is Mr. J. H. McVicker, who, so far from 
regarding it as a detriment to his new theater, believes 
that it would be a positive benefit in awakening a gen- 
eral appetite foramusements. For the purpose of inau- 
gurating plans for*the construction of such a building, 
a meeting of our most prominent and wealthy men has 
been held, at which the matter was thoroughly can- 
vassed. It was the judgment of the gentlemen present 
at the meeting that the enterprise could best be pushed 
forward as a joint stock incorporation, under the state 
law, and it was stated that a suitable charter was still 
in existence, in the hands of Messrs. Sidway and others. 

In order that the matter may be put into practical 
shape at once, Messrs. J. H. McVicker and E. 8. Pike 
were appointed a committee to take the subject under 
advisement, and arrange tor competitive plans from our 
leading architects, to be submitted at a meeting to be 
called by the committee. The project is now in the 
hands of earnest, practical, energetic men, and the time 
has come when the people of Chicago may confidently 
count upon the early erection of a magnificent opera 
house in our city. . 

Artisans are busy night and day upon Aiken's Theater. 
The frescoing was commenced several days ago, the 
scenery essential for the opening is nearly completed, 
and the front will be finished before this week closes. 
The great length of the auditorium allows brod inter- 
vals between the different circles, thus affording an un- 
obstructed view of the stage even to the flies, a great 
a ivantage in pieces where there is much scenic display. 
The ventilation will be perfect, and the acoustic proper- 
ties of the auditorium will be excellent, as far as can at 
present be determined. The following isa full list of the 
new company: 

Gentlemen.—Frank E. Aikeu, Frank Lawlor, Milton 
Nobles, F. R. Pierce, George Reed, C. R. Graves, W. C. 
Crosbie, Charles Rogers, H. B. Howland, A. M. Clark, 
J. Cline, Fred. Fenton, J. F. Dean, James Taylor, 8. 
Rothwell, C. T. Pembroke, F. Heartwell, H. Sisson, C. 
Reynolds, F. Johnson, Thomas Brown. 

Ladies.—Auna Lanergan, Emma Maddern, Ada Gill- 
man, Clara F. Maeder, Mrs. Charles Hill, Mollie Maeder, 
F. Pierce, Lizzie Queen, Bella Remick, Julia Norwood, 
Clara Taylor, Mary Rosine, Susie Clark, Mary Harris, 
Ida Foster, Emma Roberts. 

The theater will be ready for occupancy about the Ist 
of October, and will be inaugurated by the company 
with an old comedy not yet announced. On the 7th of 
October, the Thomas Orchestra will positively appear, 
and play an engagement of one week. Other attractions 
of the season will be Aimee, with her opera bouffe troupe, 
the Rubinstein concerts, Mrs. J. A. VUates and company, 
Fox with the original ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” and Law- 
rence Barrett in legitimate roles. All of Daly’s new 
pieces will be repeated here, including ‘‘ Diamonds,” and 
the new plays by Bret Harte and Olive Logan. 

Mr. Hooley’s theater is just under cover. It is to be 
finished and opened on the anniversary of the fire. The 
auditorium is beautifully modeled. The theater will be 
inaugurated either by Signor Farini, with Italian opera, 
by home singers, or by the Kiralfy troupe with specta- 
cle and pantomime. The scenery is being prepared by 
Strauss, a very competent artist, recently with Mr. 
Wyndham. 

So, you see, we shall soon be as well, and better, sup- 
plied with places of amusement as ever. The fall season 
of theatricals, so far, has not been of marked interest, 
but with the beginning of next month we anticipate 
something interesting. 
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Miss Mehlig, assisted by Mrs. Huck, gave a concert at 
Oak Park, Tuesday evening. The musical season will be 
inaugurated by Theodore Thomas, with his magnificent 
orchestra, strengthened and improved by the addition of 
many new and excellent artists. This too brief season 
will be followed by a series of full-dress opera and con- 
cert entertainments given by the class of Signor Farini, 
which includes the finest voices of the city, under the 
immediate supervision and direction of the accomplished 
maestro. The organ recitals of Mr. Louis Falk will be 
continued. Then we are to have the Rubinstein concerts 
at Aiken’s Theater, and Carlotta Patti with Mariv, at 
some place not yet determined upon. Luccaand Kellogg 
will not appear in the city before next May, at which 
time Italan opera will be produced at McVicker’s Thea- 
ter ina style never excelled in Chicago. We may also 
expect that the oratorios of “ Elijah” and ‘‘ Moses in 
Egypt” will be given under the direction of Signor Fa- 
rini some time during the fall. Of lighter musical en- 
tertainments there will be no lack of course. ‘ 

ORPHEUS. 





BOSTON. 





Boston, September 16, 1872. 

To the Editor of the Visitor: 

The papers have already announced the coming of the 
Lucca-Kellogg combination on the 6th of January to re- 
main with us three weeks. The Tamberlik opera troupe 
are also expected about the same time, so that Italian 
opera will prevail again this winter. 1 hear nothing of 
English opera organizations, and it seems it will have 
no representative upon the American stage this season. 
This is greatly regretted by Boston musicians; but how 
can it be helped? Since the people failed to support 
Mrs. Richings-Bernard, and allowed her to sink into 
bankruptcy, we can not expect others to Attempt its 
production in the face of such a notable failure. 

Besides opera, concert music and oratorio is to abound 
in plenty. The Rubinstein concert troupe will begin its 
series of five concerts in the Music Hall, October 16. 
The Handel and Haydn Society will begin its rehearsals 
on the first Sunday in October. Urecisely what may be 
heard in the way of oratorios is not yet determined, 
thouzh there is encouragement for a faint hope that be- 
sides the production of some novelties, there will be 
performances of ‘‘ Israel in Egypt’? and ‘*The Passion 
Music.” The government hope that certain amend- 
ments to the fundamental laws of the society will have 
the effect, by placing the older members on the retired 
list, of strenzthening the choir; the value of Herr Wag- 
ner’s theory, that the youngest and freshest musicians 
should be assigned to posts of honor, may then be fairly 
tested, Ata recent meeting of the directors, it was de- 
cided to begin at once the rehearsal of Haydn’s “‘ Sea- 
sons,’ which has not been heard in Boston since its 
performance under Mr. Lang’s direction, by a temporary 
choral organization, some six years or more ago. Fur- 
thermore, engagements have been nearly concluded 
with Mrs. Moulton, with a view of giving, in conjunc- 
tion with that accomplished lady, The Messiah and The 
Creation, at Christmas-tide. Madame Rudersdorff’s 
company will probably appear with the society in ora- 
torio, on February 8 and 9, and March 22 and 23, 

Mr. A. P. Peck will give a series of concerts on the 
evenings of October 25, 26, 27, and 28, at which Mrs. 
Moulton, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, Mr. M. W. Whitney, 
and other musical talent will assist. The tickets will be 
placed at the popular prices of last year. 

. The supply of instrumental music is likely to be as 
large in quantity as that of last year; betterin quality, 
it could hardly be. Mr. Theodore Thomas and his mag- 
nificent orchestra will give a series of concerts in the 
Music Hall during the week beginning November 30; 
and, besides furnishing their usual varied selection 
of the finest orchestral music, both new and old, will 
offer a special and novel attraction in Mr. George L. 
Osgood, the young Boston tenor, who has achieved the 
distinction of being one of the best living interpreters 
of the songs of Franz and Schumann. The Harvard 
Musical Association will give a series of ten symphony 
concerts upon Thursday afternoons, beginning on No- 
vember 7. The orchestra will be made up and drilled 
with great care; and a further guaranty of its excellence 
is noted in the continued presence of Mr. Zerrahn, as 
conductor, and Mr. Eichberg, as leader of the violins. 
The symphonies already decided upon are Beethoven’s 











first, seventh, and eighth; Haydn’s first, in E-flat, and 
the **Surprise;’’ Mozart's in C, but not the Jupiter, 
and the famous one in E-flat; with Schubert’s great 
symphony in C. Schumann’s in D-minor, Rubinstein’s 
** Ocean Symphony ;”’ and one other not yet determined, 
which will be either a new work by Gade, Mendelssolin’s 
“Ttalian,’’ or Schumann's Cologne. The solo artists 
who have thus far been engaged to take part are Madame 
Rudersdorff, the Fraulein Therese Liebe, Miss Alice 
Fairman, and Miss Anna Mehlig. 

Some changes in the personnel of the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club are announced. During the past fifteen 
years Mr. Schultze, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Meisel, and Mr. Wulf 
Fries have retained an unbroken connection with the 
club, and now the two last-named musicians have 
thought it best to retire from the places which they have 
filled with such artistic skill, conscientiousness, and 
truth. The club, however, will retain its identity, and 
incorporate with itself, in place of Mr. Meisel, Mr. 
Charles Hamm, of New Jersey, and in place of Mr. 
Fries, Mr. Rudolf H-nnig, of Philadelphia—both of the 
new artists coming, we are informed, with the highest 
credentials as to their personal character and their pro- 
fessional skill. The old Tremont Temple, renovated, 
repaired, and much improved, will be opened on Tuesday 
evening, September 24, with a concert by this club. 
Signor Vincenzo Cirillo, baritone, will make his debut, 
Mr. B. J. Lang will assist, Miss Edith Abell will appear 
for the first time after three years’ study in Enrope, Mr. 
M.W. Whitney will make his first appearance in Boston 
since his return from Europe, and Mr. Charles Hamm, 
solo violinist, and Mr. R. Hennig, solo violoncellist, their 
first appearance as members of the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club. 

The theaters are in full bloom, and, for the season, 
doing well. Joseph Proctor, with his ‘*Red Pocket- 
book,’’ had a successful season at the Boston; the Mu- 
seum company opened with ‘‘School for Scandal,’ on 
the 2d, and have attracted good audiences ever since; 
the ‘*‘ Witches of New York” has been produced at the 
St. James, and the papers generally speak well of it. 
The dramatic season promises to be interesting and 
profitable. MURILLO. 


RICHMOND, IND. 








RicumonpD, Inv., September 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

Although we have but little to chronicle of a musical 
character, I have thought that a brief mention of the 
poetical readings given in our city by Will M. Carleton, 
might interest some of your readers. Mr. Carleton 
although lacking in the mannerisms which come of 
years upon the stage, was :asy, graceful, and at times 
highly dramatic. His recitations of ‘Out of the Old 
House, Naucy!” and “ Over the Hill tothe Poor House,” 
were inimitable; and the tears from eyes unused to 
weeping were proof of his eloquence. There is a sim- 
plicity and truthfulness in his poetry which touches a 
cord in every heart. And his modest and unassuming 
manner go far, to deepen the favorable impression of 
his hearers. Success to him wherever he may go. Con 
amore. D.M. J. 


BALTIMORE. 


BattimoneE, September 16, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

If the following condensed musical and dramatic pro- 
gramme of the present season in Baltimore is thought 
of sufficient interest to your readers, tl.is letter is at 
your disposal; otherwise, ‘‘chuck”’ it into your waste- 
paper basket. 

The announcements already made are inciuded in the 
synopsis of the season here written. Ford's Opera 
House is handsomely refitting, and among the engage- 
ments already made are Mrs. Chanfrau in ‘‘ Dora ’”’ and 
**Christie Johnstone,” Anton Rubinstein, the Lingard 
Comedy Company, Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, Aimee 
in opera bouffe, Lester Wallack, the Fifth Avenue Thea- 
ter Comedy Company, Lucca and Kellogg in opera, 
Madame Janauschek, Dion Boucicault and wife (Agnes 
Robertson), and Mrs. Oates’ English Comic Opera. 

Mr. Ford has engaged the following company for the 
Holliday Street Theater: Rosa Rand, leading lady; 
Olivia Rand, soubrette; Mrs. Germon, Miss Orton, Miss 
M. Livingston, Miss Stockman, Mi-s George, and Mrs. 
Wise; J. Leslie Goslin, leading man; William 8S. Lowry, 











heavy man; B.C. Smith, juvenile characters; Gorge 
Howard, comedian; George A. Fortescue, J. B. K 1- 
bourn-, Edward Thorne, Harry Pearson, and Mesrrs. 
Fitzpatrick, Forrest, Melmer, Parshell, and Wise. The 
ballet corps will be led by Mile. Lusuardi, Miss Vincent, 
and the Francisco sisters, all of whom are premier 
artists. It will open with the ‘‘ Field of the Cloth of 
Gold.”’ 

J. W. Albaugh and wife (Miss Mary Mitchell) will 
come early in October with tieir new play of “ Poverty 
Flat,” founded on that well-known pocm of Bret Harte’s, 
‘Her Letter.” . 

Lawrence Barrett will play “Julius Cesar,” aided by 
Mr. Frederick Robinson, who was the leading man in 
Mies Jane Coombes’ company of last season. 

Frank Chanfrau will produce ‘John Garth,” 
John H. Jack and Miss Annie Firman in the cast. 

The next sensation will be ‘* Fhe Red Pocket-book,” a 
new play by Proctor, founded on the French tale from 
which Charles Reade was accused of plagiarizing the 
plot of ‘‘ Foul Play.’’ The veteran John Collins, Irish 
comedian, will make his first appearance in Baltimore. 
Dominick Murray comes next, with his two specialties, 
**The Golden Bubble” and “‘ Escaped from Sing Sinz,’’ 
and will be succeeded by McClusky, a new face, with a 
novelty entitled ‘‘ Away Down South.”’ 

The other engagements are Oofiy Gooft, Oliver Doud 
Byron, Johnny Thompson, Marietta Ravel, Little Nell, 
Lillie Eldridge, and T. V. R eves. Mrs. Macready is 
also expected to appear in her Shakespearian charac- 
ters. 

You will see we are to have a long and variegated 
season. Romeo. 


with 





——~> —— 


MLLE. TERESA CARRENO. 





Welcome to Teresa Carreno! Teresa Carreno, once 
the pet of New York and Havana, and in later days the 
favorite pianist of Paris and Londun, has returned to 
us after an absence of six years. We live so very fast 
in our dear city of New York that one who is absent 
even for a year is in danger of being forgotten; but if 
our fickle public will reflect a little lam sure they can 
recall some reminiscences of applauding a@ little shy, 
dark-complexioned child, in white frocks and scarlet 
sashes, who was fondly styled ‘‘Our Teresita.”” The 
**wonderful child pianist’ was the name the newspa- 
pers gave her, and stern Boston and 
Dwight, though holding prodigies in aversion, cordially 


even caustic 
recognized her genius. 

A little sketch of her life will, no doubt, be interest- 
ing to the public, who have probably forgotten the prin- 
cipal events in the childhood of their former pet. 

Miss Carreno was born in Caracas, Venezuela, in De- 
cember, 1853, and therefore is not yet nineteen. Her 
father, to whom she owes so much in her musical educa- 
tion, was at one time Minister of State at Venezuela, 
and her mother was a woman of unusual intellect and 
culture, 

At six years old Teresa commenced the study of the 
piano under the tuition of Senor Carreno, who was an 
accomplished musician, and devoted his energies to the 
development of his little daughter’s talent. For two 
years Teresa practiced daily four hours of exercises— 
never was she allowed to sweeten this dict by an opera, 
aria, or morceau of any kind. “I practiced,” to use 
Mixs Carreno’s own words, *‘two hours in the morning 
and two in the afternvon, and the rest of the day I 
played with my doll.” 

This daily regime of exercises continued, as I said, two 
years, and then her father placed before her Gotts- 
chalk's ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ which New Yorkers will recol- 
lect as one of its gifted author’s most difficult composi- 
tions—full of tremendous chords and chromatic octave 
passages. This morceau de concert Teresa learned in two 
days. ‘‘It isa miracle,” said the excitable Southern- 
ers. ‘It is the result of my method,” said Senor Cor- 
reno, quietly. 

Teresa played in public in her native city before com- 
ing North, and the journals and ‘\pyblic were wiid with 
enthusiasm. I have seen extracts from the Caracas 
journals of that time, and they all speak of her wonder- 
ful technique in rapturous terms. 

Then Teresita came to New York. Her first concert 
at Irving Hall, in the autumn of 1862, was «» pronounced 
success. The audience were disposed to be indulgent 
from the moment that Teresa’s tiny white-robed figure 
first flitted before them ; but when she climbed, with dif- 
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ficulty, upon the high music stool, and her little fingers 
mastered the intricacies of Thalberg and Gottschalk, 
they were roused to real enthusiasm. 

The following year Teresa played in her concerts some 
of her own compositions, which even Dwight deigned to 
praise. ‘What we liked best in ‘ittle Miss Teresa’s 
concert,” he says, in his journal, “‘was her own two 
tresh little compositions.’” 

Of her journey to Havana and her concerts there, we 
need only say that they were the occasions of new tri- 
umphs. 

Teresa continued to study under her father’s instruc- 
tion, with occasional lessons from Gottschalk, who al- 
ways took great interest in the talented child, and even 
played some of her compositions in public. 

In the winter of 1865-66 Teresa went abroad, and the 
little American girl of twelve years old passed trium- 
phantly through the ordeal of competition with the 
great pianists of Paris and London. 

Camille Stamaty, one of the most eminent professors 
of Paris (recently deceased) was very much interested 
in Miss Curreno as coming from America, the country 
that had sent him so many pupils, and the birthplace of 
his favorite pupil, Gottschalk. The morning after a 
successful concert of hers, which he had been unable to 
attend, he 
had played. Among other pieces was mentioned Liszt’s 
fantaisie upon ‘* Lucia,” which we will simply charac- 
terize Upon hearing that statement 
Stamaty shook his head very decidedly. ‘* You need not 
tell me,” he said, ‘that there is any woman living, 
much less a young girl of thirteen, who can play that 
diable of a fantaisie!”” Being convinced by hearing her 
play it in private, he then said: “Well, no one but an 
American girl could have done it!”’ 

During the past three years Miss Carreno has traveled 
in troupes organized by Strakosch, and has played in 
the principal capitals in Europe. At one time the ma- 
jestic Madame Alboni was a prominent member of the 
company, and at another time our little American song- 
bird, Minnie Hauck, was prima donna, 


asked an American pupil what la petite 


as tremendous, 


Miss Carreno isa very handsome brunette; dark eyes, 
and luxuriant dark hair (all her own, we can assure the 
public), exquisite features, and a fine, full figure. 
Severe study agrees with her, apparently, for a more 
splendidly-developed young girl it would be impossible 
to meet. 

Among Teresa’s compositions, the one that was most 
generally admired in Paris was the ‘“t Revue a Prague” 
(not the * Battle of Prague’’). It was seldom that this 
brilliant morcesu did not meet with a hearty encore. 

Mlle. Carreno, after a thorough test of the different 
piano-fortes, has wisely selected one of the celebrated 
Weber Grands for her cheval de bataille, which will ac- 
company her throughout her tour through the country. 
The instruments of this celebrated manufacturer are 
now universally selected by all our artists, both native 
and foreign.—Evening Mail, Sept. 10. 


SIGNOR MARIO. 


The tenor, par excellence, of the operatic world, Signor 
Mario, arrived in New York on Tuesday last. His voy- 
age was a pleasant one, and he reached the shore in per- 
fect health, looking about forty years of age and with 
all the vital activity of that period of life. Many months 
rest from professional labor has had as happy an effect 
upon his voice as upon his bodily health, and he feels 
like a Justy warrior under arms, ready to run a vocal 
tilt through the whole country, with a consciousness 
that he can command success. 

Since his arrival Signor Mario has received hundreds 
of callers among the best of our citizens, all anxious to 
renew the acquaintance made with the great singer sev- 
enteen years ago. This is a safe indication that Mario 
will be the fashionable ‘‘lion’’ of the season.— Watson's 
Art Journal, 








THE ‘“‘METRONOME’S ” OPINION. 
Messrs. Driver Bros. & Winch have secured the 


agency for New England of the celebrated Weber pianvs 
of New York. In examining the stock at their rooms, 


we noted particularly an upright piano, which we 
found to be a remarkably fine specimen of this class 
of instruments, so difficult to construct with satis- 
factory results, the tone being full, rich, and powerful, 
and the action well regulated and agrecable to the 
touch .—Melronome, Boston. 
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THE MUSICAL SEASON. 





In many respects, the season of 1871--2 
was the most brilliant America ever expe- 
rienced. If the promises made by man- 
agers can be relied upon, the present season 
will be scarcely less brilliant. Less atten- 
tion will be given to opera, it is true, which 
is perhaps well; but a gush of concert har- 
mony, such as we have seldom heard, will 
pulsate throughout the land. Parepa and 
Nilsson will not be here, but in their stead 
comes Lucca and Kellogg, not a whit less 
accomplisied, and decidedly more pleas- 
ing, if any reliance can be placed upon 
European critics. 

Mme. Lucca is to appear as Se/ika in 
“L'Africaine,” Valentine in “Les Hugue- 
nots,” Leonora in “ Trovatore,”: Zerlina in 
“Don Giovanni,’ Agatha in “Der Frei- 
schutz,” Mignon in “Mignon,” Leonora in 
“La Favorita,’ Cherubino in “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” and Zerlina in “ Fra Diavolo.” 

Miss Kellogg will be seen as Violetta in 
“Traviata,” Lucia in “ Lucia,” Annetta in 
“Crispino e Comare,” Linda in “Linda di 
Chamounix,” Martha in “ Martha,” Gilda in 
“ Rigoletto,” Amina in “Sonnambula,” and 
Catarina in “ L’Etoile du Nord.” The new 
operas to be produced are Gounod’s “ Mi- 
reille,” Flotow’s ‘“ L’Ombre,” and Petrella’s 
‘*Duchess of Amalfi.” 

Besides Mme. Lucca and Miss Kellogg, 
Mr. Maretzek has engaged Mlle. Rosina 
Leveille, prima donna soprano; Senora 











Eleanor Sanz, prima donna contralto, who 
comes from Madrid with a high reputation ; 
Signor Abrugnedo, first tenor, whose voice 
is said to combine the power of Mazzolini 
with the range of Wachtel; Signor Vizzani, 
tenor di grazia, a great favorite in London; 
Sigs. Moriami and Sparapani, first bari- 
tones; MM. Jamet and Conlon, first bassos, 
and Sigs. Ronconi, Cotto, Bertachi, Manresa, 
and Lyall, and Miles. Ferretti and Cooney. 

The orchestra will number forty-nine 
picked performers, under the direction of 
Carl Bergmann, G. Carlberg, and Max Ma- 
retzek. The chorus singers, some of whom 
are from the London opera houses, will be 
sixty-eight in number, under the direction 
of Sig. G. Santi, a noted European chorus 
master. The wardrobes for the principals 
are being made under the supervision of 
Mr. Harris, stage manager of Covent Gar- 
den. Those for the chorus will be fur- 
nished by Mme. Barron, of the Porte St. 
Martin Theater, Paris, and will be the most 
elaborate ever seen in this country. The 
directors of the Academy of Music an- 
nounce their intention to expend a large 
sum in providing the stage with new scen- 
ery and permanent appointments. 

The Italian opera season was to open 
September 30, in New York, terminating 
on Wednesday, December 12. Then the 
troupe goes to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Boston, returning to New York on the 3d 
of February, where it will remain until 
April 7. 1t will then visit Cincinnati, Lou- 
isville, St. Louis, and Chicago, appearing at 
Pike's Opera House on Easter Monday, 
April 14, and nightly thereafter for one 
week; thence to Louisville and St. Louis 
for one week each, and then two weeks in 
Chicago, commencing May 5, when Madam 
Lucca’s engagement closes. The successful 
and energetic Henry Jarrett, and the in- 
domitable and everlasting Max Maretzek, 
will manage this combination. 

Italian opera will have another represent- 
ative in the field—the Tamberlik Opera 
Troupe, from Havana, Tamberlik, the fa- 
mous tenor, being the bright particular 
star, under the management of the irre- 
pressible De Vivo. All that we know defi- 
nitely at present is that the troupe com- 
prises the following artists: Prime donne 
soprani, Mme. Blume, Mme. Gulli-Paoli, 
and Mile. Baillan; contralti, Mme. Natalie 
Testa and Signora Becciolini; tenors, Sig- 
nors Enrico Tamberlik, E. Palermi, Testa, 
and Ronconi; baritones, Signors Enrico 
Mari, Bacchi, Perago, and Bartoli; bassos, 
Signors Rossi-Galli and Ricciardi; leader of 
the orchestra, Signor Chleto Moderati. 

It is possible a German opera troupe may 
be organized by Mr. Neuendorff, of New 
York, although nothing definite is yet an- 
nounced. English opera appears to be, so 
far, at least, utterly ignored. Mrs. Rich- 
ings Bernard might do well to organize a 
company, though we should miss the manly 
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form and voice of the lamented Henri 
Drayton. 

Three concert troupes, all organized upon 
ambitious plans, will contest for the patron- 
age of music lovers. The first of them in 
interest is that of Mr. Grau, which presents 
the names of Anton Rubinstein, famous 
both as a composer and a pianist; of the 
German violinist, Wieniawski; of Mlle. 
Liebhart, an eminent soprano, and of Mlle. 
' Orgenyi, a reputable contralto. Mr. Grau 
opened in New York on the 23d of Sep- 
tember. 

The irrepressible Max Strakosch has also 
engaged a concert troupe, composed of 
Mile. Carlotta Patti, Signor Mario, Teresa 
Carreno, M. Seunet, violinist, M. Dell’ 
Ponte, violoncellist, and Miss Annie Louise 
Cary, contralto. His first concert was given 
in Steinway Hall. 

At the head of another powerful organ- 
ization stands the commanding figure of 
Madame Rudersdorff, who, with great cour- 
age, braves the financial dangers of what 
promises to be a most sharply contested 
season. Madame Rudersdorff has sur- 
rounded herself with a company, of the 
material of which we know much, and be- 
lieve all to be excellent. In the former 
class are to be counted Mr. G. W. Sumner, 
who has already gained a fine reputation, 
and Mr. Rudolphsen; and in the latter, the 
Fraulein Therese Liebe, a young violinist 
of great skill, and Miss Alice Fairman, an 
English contralto, of whom almost the best 
things are said. Madame Rudersdorff holds 
herself in readiness to furnish singers for 
oratorio. 

Mrs. Charles Moulton is expected also to 
enter the concert field with an efficient and 
attractive support. 

Theodore Thomas, with his admirable or- 
chestra, is announced to appear in all the 
principal cities of the Union. Miss Anna 
Mehlig, too, will traverse the country, giv- 
ing exhibitions of her magnificent concerto 
playing. 

Concerning the number and quality of 
the various ‘ guerilla” organizations which 
are sure to visit us, it would be neither wise 
nor well to hazard an opinion. But we 
may say, for the information of Offenbach’s 
admirers, that Mlle. Aimee has organized a 
troupe, in which the names of Mlle. Bo- 
nelli, Mile. Roland, M. Juteau, M. Nardin, 
M. Lecuyer, and M. Gabel are conspicuous, 
and that “Genevieve de Brabant”—the 
most offensive of Offenbach’s productions— 
will open the season at the Olympic in 
New York, on the 14th of next month. 
Lydia Thompson, with a select assortment 
of blondes, is already in the field, and 
doing well. 

These are the principal attractions, and 
surely the array of talent and variety of 
amusements is sufficient to make the most 
exacting happy in contemplation of the 
season now upon us. 














STAGE ILLUMINATION. 





A satisfactory arrangement for lighting 
the stage, it must be acknowledged, has 
never been accomplished, footlights and 
sidelights being alike objectionable, as they 
must necessarily form unnatural and un- 
sightly combinations of shades and shad- 
ows. No observing person can have failed 
to be annoyed at this defect in stage illu- 
mination. The foot and sidelight system 
plays many fantastic tricks upon the faces 
of performers. For example, they make 
the nostrils appear like a pair of diminu- 
tive woodchuck holes; make the nose and 
ears at times o’ershadow the face in an ob- 
jectionable manner, and cause the eye and 
its appendages to take on queer forms and 
expressions, much to the discomfort both 
of performer and observer. 

A writer in Scribner's suggests a certain 
and effectual remedy for the correction of 
this marked defect in stage presentations. 
He thinks the proper method consists in 
the entire removal of the footlights, and 
the substitution of a central congeries of 
lights in the very body of the house, and 
almost in the place usually occupied by the 
chandelier, with a reflector sufficiently large 
to turn the whole fiood of light upon the 
stage at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees. This, with a second congeries, and 
reflectors placed a little within the prosce- 
nium, to illuminate the scenery, shonld 
give the most satisfactory and agreeable re- 
sults. The orchestra might be accommo- 
dated by a couple of smaller reflectors, so 
placed as to furnish it with plenty of light, 
and, coming from the rear as it would, they 
would be less inconvenienced than when 
depending in part or entirely upon the 
footlights. The subject is deemed worth 
the attention of managers and theater 
builders. 


>—-s 


CAN AMERICA PRODUCE ARTISTS? 





Yes; why not? The popular cry in Eu- 
rope for years has been that we can not, 
and consequently must depend upon the 
more favored lands east of the Atlantic. 
Nonsense! The cry is doubtless founded 
upon the shameful fact that we have not, 
in past years, turned out a very great num- 
ber of prima donnas, from which our neigh- 
bors naturally conclude we have no stock. 
This is a mistake, but one which may be 
remedied, and will be within the next de- 
cade, or we have no prophet’s eye. 

We have manufactured few artists, mu- 





sically spéaking, because we have had 
no time. Fifty years ago this country | 
possessed little talent in this direction, ex- 
cept that manifested by a million or two of | 
savages, and as many owls and wolves. It | 
takes time to accomplish these things. 
Italy and Germany were not always mu- 
sical. England is not musical, and though 





she should try very hard to become so, it 
will require some years yet. We are bur- 
dened with the misfortune of having 
sprung from an unmusical nation, which 
misfortune, however, we are endeavoring 
to efface, and making satisfactory progress 
in our efforts. 

Then, we have had a great many farms 
to clear up, hogs to fatten, looms and 
threshing machines to manufacture, a little 
squabble or two with the old lady and a 
brotherly fracas to attend to, all of which 
have occupied more or less time, and inter- 
fered somewhat with our musical educa- 
tion. But Americans are elastic, plastic, 
and plucky; so much so, indeed, that they 
make things fly when they get around to 
them. The European market is yet to be 
supplied with American stock, depend 
upon it. If there is any doubt of this, re- 
flect upon the following little pellet from 
the London press. The lady referred to is 
no other than Clara Louise Kellogg, our 
own little charmer: 

‘This young lady has achieved no mere 
ep'emeral success. The hopes raised by 
her when she first visited Europe, four 
years ago, were more than confirmed by 
er first appearance as Gilda, in Verdi's 
“R.goletto,” and the great success she then 
achieved has been exceeded by her second 
performance of the part. Europeans, and 
Englishmen especially, can not be accused 
of having too lively a belief in American 
art, but Clara Louise Kellogg has caused 
them to open their eyes a little, and acknowl- 
edge that America, also, can produce great 
prima donnas.” 


The italics are ours. The country that 


| can bring forth one such artist is capable 


of producing a dozen, but not in a day or 
year. We believe it to be only a question 
of time, however, and “rest our soul in 
peace,” firmly believing that the future will 
bring full fruition of our hopes. 


ART IN AFRICA. 


The following item, now floating about 
the country, suggests thoughts worth pon- 
dering upon. An art gallery in benighted 
Africa is one of the unlooked-for institu- 
tions of the passing century, and yet one 
exists probably at this time. Here is the 
paragraph : 

**A society under the name of the ‘‘ South Africa Fine 
Arts Association,”’ has been established at Cape Town, 
and held its first exhibition in January last. The col- 
lection of pictures numbered two hundred and thirty, 
representing examples of ancient and modern art. Mr. 
8S. B. Bayley, a public-spirited citizen of Cape Town, 
has given the sum of £500 toward the erection of an art 
gallery, provided a farther sum of £1,500 be collected 








| for the same purpose, subscriptions for which were in 


rapid progress.”’ 
> 


Mr. John H. Selwyn proposes to give a 
series of Sunday evening concerts at the 
Chestnut Street Theater, Philadelphia, and 
he wants Mr. Gilmore to conduct them. 
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DISTINGUISHED ARRIVALS. 





Probably a steamer never bore into New 
York harbor a more precious freight than 
did the Cuba, on Wednesday morning, Sep- 
tember 11. The passenger list of this ves- 
sel read almost like a play-bill, so replete 
was it with the names of musical and the- 
atrical artists. First, there was the name 
of our own cherished songstress, Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg; then that of Mme. Pau- 
line Lucca, the famed German soprano; 
and Anton Rubinstein, the pianist, whose 
name bids fair to become as familiar at San 
Francisco as it ever was in St. Petersburg. 
Besides these, there were Miss Clara Doria, 
Mr. Mark Smith, Mr. Edmund Yates, the 
author, Mr. Mattick, of the London Court 
Journal, Mr. Henry Jarrett, of London, and 
Herr Wieniawski, the violinist, and nu- 
merous artists, some of them well known, 
and others who were making their first 
visit to the New World. 

On the same day the Westphalia brought 
Mme. Liebhart, Mlle. Ormeny, and M. 
Riemblinski, of the Rubinstein troupe. 
Miss Carlotta Patti, Mlle. Teresa Carreno, 
and M. Sauret, were among the passengers 
on board the French steamer, which arrived 
three days later. All of the artists ap- 
peared to be in perfect health. The voy- 
age, after the first two days, was a very 
pleasant one. For some time after leaving 
Liverpool the weather was very stormy, 
but after the second night it continued 
fair. Mme. Lucca, on her arrival, proceeded 
to establish herself at her temporary resi- 
dence in Fourteenth street, Miss Kellogg 
going to the Clarendon Hotel. 


MUSICAL TEXT BOOKS. 








The tendency of modern educational 
works, says the Westminster Review, is to 
simplify the matter taught. and convey it 
by the mort direct way to the learner’s 
mind. This is especially the case with re- 
gard to music, a knowledge of which could 
only be gained, not so very long ago, after 
sore trouble with obstacles imposed by the 
ignorance or pedantry of former gener- 
ations. We have had manuals in plenty, 
it is true, but, for the most part, they have 
“darkened counsel,’ or shown themselves 
best fitted to increase the number of tenth- 
rate imitators of Italian singers. 
-_— 


AMATEUR LESUTANTES. 





A late number of the Boston Globe con- 
tains the following remarks—every word 
true—upon this affliction: 

“The New York stage seems to he afflicted with an epi- 


demic of amateur debutantes from the “ first society.”’ 
We have ha! many of these of late years who have 


AN ARTISTIC MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





It has been decided by several of our 
most prominent and substantial citizens to 
hold a grand Musical Festival in our city 
next spring. The Festival will be held at 
Exposition Hall the first week in May. 
beautiful, artistic musical festival can be 
given here such as, with her reputation as 
a musical city, Boston ought to have had, 
and like unto the annual and triennial fes- | 


tivals recently held at Dusseldorf, Geneva, 
Wales, England, and other places in Eu- | 
rope. | 

As an evidence that this high standard | 
can be reached, if not excelled, we are au- | 


. r r 
thorized toannouncethat Theodore Thomas | 


has accepted the musical directorship of | 
the Festival, and that his famous orches- 
tra, with its brilliant soloists, will be in- 
creased to at least one hundred members, | 
and will perform the instrumental music | 
of the occasion. 

The chorus will consist of three thousand 
voices, and will be made up from the sing- | 
ing societies, both male and female, Ameri- 
icans, German, and others, of the West. 

That Cincinnati's Musical Festivals will | 
become as successful and famous as her Ex- | 
positions, no one who is acquainted with | 
the originators, doubts. 

It has the heartiest wishes of the Vistror | 
for its complete success. 


——_——_ > | 


THE PEACE JUBILEE, | 


The Atlantic Monthly, in its musical essay | 
for September, reviews the Peace Jubilee. | 
It thinks the most interesting feature of | 
that great enterprise was the feeling of per- 
fect friendliness which seemed to exist 
between the foreign bands and their audi- | 
ences; the most significant was, the very | 
thing which was to have made it a success 
was the cause of its failure, as a musical | 
undertaking. Its greatest good was the} 
bringing of classical music before so many 
people, and in educating its choruses; while 
its greatest harm was in cultivating in the | 


musical public a desire for quantity rather | 
than quality. A concert of such magni- | 
tude could only be acceptable where music 
was understood in its lower form, and that 
the last jubilee was not so great a success, | 
the critic thinks, is evidence of a great ad- 
vance in our musical culture within three | 
years. 





MUSICAL AFFECTATION. 
This observation of Madame Sainton 
Dolby should be inscribed upon the walls 
of every class-room, and upon the heart of 





proved lamentable failures, and it is about time that 
they should be crushed in the bud. Social position may 
be a very fine thing to flaunt in the eyes .f the public ; 
from a play bill, but it does not necessarily confer 
talent for the stage, or enable those who possess it to } 
leap at once to dramatic fame without preliminary | 
training.” 


every musical student: “ Many singers at- 
fect an originality they are far from pos- 
sessing, and that in art which is artificial is | 
always offensive.” 





A| 


| REPORTED REAPPEARANCES. 


| It is understood that Charlotte Cushman 

is to tread again the tragic boards this sea- 
|son. Miss Laura Keene will, if report be 
_true, also reappear on the stage this season. 
|The World’s Verdict,” a five-act drama 





jadapted by Miss Keene from a “ popular 


/novel;” “The House of Roses,” a Robert- ° 


|sonian three-act comedy, written for Miss 
| Keene by a “distinguished American jour- 
nalist;” ‘Is She a Widow?” and “All 
Smoke,” a five-act “comedy of society,” 
are among the new plays in which she in- 
tends to act. 





CINCINNATI PERSONALS. 





It is not our custom to single out any 
particular singer or actor for the purpose 
of making special mention, but we do so 
now to call the attention of readers of the 
Vistror to Mr. Robert McWade, the accom- 


| plished young comedian, who has just com- 


pleted a most satisfactory season, as Rip 
Van Winkle, at Pike’s Opera House. Mr. 
McWade has visibly improved since his 
first appearance in Cincinnati not many 
years ago, and he is yet but a young man. 
There are magnificent possibilities ahead 
of this genuine dramatic artist. In the 
acting of Mr. McWade nothing is forgot- 
ten. He realizes a full conception of his 


_role,and by his fidelity to art exhibits the 


power and strength of his unquestioned 
talent. He is among the foremost of rising 
performers, and a formidable competitor of 
Joseph Jefferson, for the plaudits encir- 
cling the immortal Rip Van Winkle. 





Miss Josie Jones has been greatly encour- 
aged by her distinguished master in Europe. 
She writes to friends in this city that she 
will be prepared for the stage in one year, 
which must certainly be highly gratifying 


‘and flattering news to Signor Alfisi, her 


teacher here, who has watched her progress 
from its inception with a solicitude akin 


only to that of a parent. 





Miss Laura B. Woolwine, one of our 


finest amateurs, (a pupil of Madame Rive) 
| has sailed for Europe to complete her mu- 


sical studies. Our city has now quite a lit- 
tle group of fair singers on foreign soil, who 
would fain return to their native shores 
full fledged prima donnas, and whose fu- 


| ture will be watched with loving interest by 
‘their many friends here. 





The new quartette lately organized by 
Mr. Jasiewicz, mentioned in the last num- 
ber of the Visrror, is making astonishing 
progress. The class of music which they 
are rehearsing, and the style in which they 
render it, give ample assurance that we 
are to have a quartette of male voices not 
to be surpassed in the West. Will not the 
new organization let us hear them in public 
soon ! 


’ 
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ART AT THE EXPOSITION. 

The columns of the VisiTor are not wide enough nor 
long enough to enable us to go into a minute descrip- 
tion, or even mention, of the art exhibition at the Expo- 
sition. Were we to mention the paintings hung on the 
walls of the Exposition building simply by title, there 
would be little room left for anything else in this num- 
ber. The collection, without doubt, is the most remark- 
able in many respects, of any ever heretofore made in 
this country, and the three hundred paintings, headed 
by seven Lessings, fifteen Andreas Achenbachs, and 
many of Oswald Achenbach’s best, and followed by the 
works of the genre masters of every nation, will compare 
favorably with any similar number exhibited together 
in the world. The only thing to be regretted, indeed, is 
the almost utter absence of religious subjects and speci- 
mens of the Italian school. 


OIL PAINTINGS. 


Whether by design or by chance, the most of the pic- 
tures hung in the west gallery have been painted by 
American artists—not but what our countrymen are to 
be found in force in the other rooms, but in this what 
may be called “entrance to the gallery,’’ the visitor 
meets with familiar names. The first picture which 
strikes the eye is the noble historical work by Leutze, 
entitled ‘‘ Braddock’s Defeat,’? which occapies the cen- 
tral place on the walls, opposite to the passage way into 
the main hall. This prominence of position was a 
thoughtful courtesy to the memory of a deceased artist, 
whose genius had carried the American name over half 
the continent of Europe. 

On the same wall with the Leutze hangs Thomas 8. 
Noble’s picture. If the throng of awe-stricken persons 
gathered before this canvas, and the animated discus- 
sions it has excited by all who have seen it, is any evi- 
evidence, this artist has extraordinary power and 
‘*genius” in kn wing how to tell a story. Prob- 
ably there is no oue object in the Exposition which will 
be gazed upon by as many interested eyes, about which 
as much will be said, as of this lost one whvo has come 
home to die, and has been ‘‘ forgiven.” The technical 
merits of this picture are of a high order; and its angu- 
larity of forms, and the faithful adherence to tone and 
texture, gives atmosphere and space to the scene. 

The most impressive of the landscapes by Lessing 
bears the insignificant tit!e of ‘*‘ Hartz Landscape,” No. 
141, and is here by favor of Mr. W. Scarborough. This 
picture is an admirable illustration of the difference be- 
tween genius and talent, between the grand and the 
grandiose. Upon this single canvas Lessing has ex- 
hibited the qualities of sublimity and grandeur so often 
erroneously attriLuted to Dore. The illustrator of the 
**Inferno”’ is always startling and dramatic, and often 
weird and grotesque, but his greatest power is attained 
at the expense of truth to nature, while Lessing is 
grandest and most powerful when he is most faithful to 
nature. ‘The Coming Storm,” No. 136, is well known 
to our citizens as one of the noblest pictures in Mr. 
Longworth’s gallery. The famous ‘‘ Morning,’’ No. 
144, which, with discriminate foresight, Mr. Springer, 
many years ago, secured out of the famous Dusseldorf 
collection, is another evidence of Lessing's superior 
faculty for composition, which is also exemplified in the 
small picture, ‘‘ Hartz Landscape,’’ No. 141. The 
**Sunset after a Storm,’’ No. 145, is a work fresh from 
the hands of Lessing, and carries with it the ripe ex- 
periences of these many years of manly labor; but per- 
haps the most attractive of all these landscapes is the 
**Hunter’s Lodge,” No. 140, which is owned by. Mr. 
Larz Anderson. This exquisite forest scene has the 
aroma of romance and the poetic feeling of one of 
Scott's novels. 


In the center of the long gallery, and on the south 
side, hang two pictures of worll-wide celebrity, which 
record the two important events in the history of John 
Huss. One of these pictures, ‘‘ The Martyrdom,” No. 
188, is the original study from which was painted the 
large picture formerly in the possession of the Dussel- 
dorf collection. Th» second, ‘* Huss before the Council 
of Constance,” No. 137, is a replicate, elaborately fin- 
ished for the use of the engraver, from the larger picture 
now in the Town Hall of Frankfort, Germany. We will 
not attempt in this notice to describe these celebrated 
historical pictures. We commend these works of Les- 
sing, both landscape and figures, to the careful study of 


all who can go tosee them. In the length and breadth | 


of this marvelous Exposition, with its varied human in- 
terests, and its wonderful display of the skill and in- 
genuity and genius of man, there is no clearer lesson 


to be taught, no better good to be gained, than this his- | 


tory of *‘ Huss the Martyr.”’ 

Neither in nombers nor in the quality of their works 
are the native artists as well represented in this Exposi- 
tion as in either of the two excellent exhibitions which 
we have had of the Academy of Fine Arts. We miss the 
names of Colman, 8S. R. Gifford, Eastman Johnson, 
Wehling, Guy, H ade, Hubbard, McEntee, George Hall, 
and many others, but one can not expect to get all the 
great painters for two and sixpence, and this picture- 
show is most remarkable for the contributions made 
from the private galleries of our city. And out from 
these have come the best examples of the most noted 
German artists. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that when the inevitable comparison is made as 
between Achenbach and Lessing, and the other painters, 
both native and for. ign, there is an evident disadvan- 
tage against the latter. While we have no doubt of the 
superiority in many ways of these masters who lead the 
column in this Exposition, it is only just to say that the 
best pictures of the best artists of other countries are 
not here to contest for the palm of victory. The two 
names mentioned are present with a large number of 
their best pictures, while the French school, with its 
Troyon, Rousseau, Rosa Bonheur, Decamps, Couture, 
Delaroche, Gerome, Jules Breton, Brion, Alma Tad- 
dema, Meisonnier, and scores of others, are not repre- 
sented except n two or three instances, and in a slight 
way. But the other German painters, the Dutch, 
Italian, and English, are almost lost to sight in the blaze 
of glory of these two great masters. 

Among the works of native artists, those of Mr. John 
R. Tait are perhaps most conspicuous. ‘* On the Heath,” 
No. 227, which is an original picture, which might be 
ascribed to Lessing or Achenbach ; ‘*‘ Westphalian Land- 
scape,” No. 225, belonging to Mr. William H. Davis, 
and the ** Lake of Wallenstadt,’’ No. 224, out of the 
collection of William 8S. Groesbeck, with the pretty 
‘Swiss Mill’ No. 228, are all well painted, and show 
how carefully this author has studied the scenery of 
Germany under the light of the best masters. 

Geo. H. Smillie, of New York, contributes ‘*A Lake 
in the Woods,” No. 214, which indicates that he is one 
of the many artists of great promise. 

Shattuck is here in an excellent landscape of “ Tunxis 
River, Connecticut,” No 204, which, with a dramatic 
marine view by Hamilton, of Philadelphia, No. 91, 
and other pictures by European artists, are owned by 
Mr. Joseph Wayne. 

George H. Boughton, who is now the most popular 
painter in London, is in the east room in the shape of a 
dainty little genre picture, which shows us a boy rocking 
the baby in a rough box cradle. This is one of Mr. 
Wm. Hooper's fortunate selections. 

One of the most artistic works we have seen from Mr. 
Farney is called ‘‘ Solitude,” No. 67, which is a very 
carefully-painted picture, as are the two water colors, 
“Rip Van Winkle,” No. 310, and the “ Payer of Ham- 
lin,”’ No. 511. 

Scanlan, of this city, has two pictures, ‘*‘ Freedom to 
Mankind,” No. 291, and a still life subject, both of 
which merit attention, while Miss Hirst, Miss Hunting- 
ton, Mr. Ream, and Miss Belle Smith appear in pic- 
tures of still life and portraits. 

James Hart has a picture here called ‘*‘ Winter in the 
Adirondack,”’ No. 94, which, in its way, is not often ex- 
celled, It is at most a somewhat difficult and thank- 
less task to paint the winter season when snow is on the 
ground. 

Brevoort, another of the New York artists, has four 
landscapes here, which meet with appreciative admirers, 
as his pictures always have in Cincinnati. A view of 
‘*Lake Dunmore, Vermont,’ No. 37; ‘ November 
Winds,’ No. 38, and the two other summer scenes from 
his hands, all evince an carnest contemplative study of 
nature. 

The ‘* View of Mt. Desert,’’ No. 48, by Church, one 


Nos. 53 and 54, are sent for competition with the other 
American pictures. 

Gifford, with his ‘‘ Rock of Gibraltar,’’ No. 78, stands 
his ground much better. The tone of this work is 
strong and full, and the handling is manly and vigorous. 

There are, of course, many other native works worthy 
of mention, but our space is far too limited to do all, or, 
in fact, any of them justice. Besides, it is no easy tas k 
to paint a copy with printer’s ink. 


**GENRE’’ SUBJECTS. 


One of the praiseworthy merits of this exhibition is 
the absence of portraits of ‘‘a gentleman” and ‘‘a 
lady,’’ which, in most exhibitions, and especially in that 
of the New York Academy of Design, disfigure the 
walls. Our exhibition has a few portrait heads of rare 
historic interest, Jike Peale’s Washington, which was, 
we believe, painted from life, and a fine example by 
Sully, one of America’s old masters; and in the east 
room there is a veritable old master, by Vandyke, per- 
haps; a superb head it is of some high officer, or titled 
person, or a burgomaster; but whoever he was his face 
is strong and manly, with firm flesh tints, and bones, 
and veins, and niuscle underneath the skin. With the 
above named there are several pictures of groups of 
figures; family scenes they appear to be. Messrs. 
Weber, Eaton, and Straus have contributed some of 
them; but all of them together form but a small part of 
this wisely-sclected collection of pictures, 

Vautier, of Dusseldorf, is a name which has slowly but 


surely risen to distinction in the art world, and one 


may trace his progress in the four pictures by him 
which are found here, In the earlics’ of these we see a 
small, poor, ragged scamp of a boy behind a wall, lying 
in wait for another small well-dressed boy who comes 
whistling down the lane, all unconscious of the rough 
attack he will meet. The thought of this picture is 
prettily worked out, but its fechnique is not equal to its 
neighbor, where a young girl is kneeling before the 
death-bed of her mother—a pathetic picture, recently 
obtained by Mr. Nathan Baker, when in Germany. 
Under this head of genre painting we should also in- 
clude two pictures by T. W. Wood, now of New York, 
but at one time a resident, we believe, of our neighbor- 
ing State of Tennessee. Mr. Wood has made a study of 
the peculiarities of our American life, and in the 
** American citizen ”’ we sce portraits of several strongly 
marked and distinct classes of voters. ‘Ihe second pic- 
ture by Mr. Wood represents a sturdy farmer standing 
in a stable, leaning upona pitchfork, whether for rest 
or an unanswerable point in an argument, we can not 
say, but it is a telling piece of character all the same. 
Mr. Henry Mosler comes out all the stronger in this 


| exhibition, and will hereafter be better appreciated at 


home because of the opportunity he has of comparison 
with the works of painters of world-wide reputation. 
In the seven works from his easel we sce the evidences 
of artistic completeness of design and a knowledge of 
color. ‘* The Outpost,” No. 168, is perhaps the most im- 
portant, and shows a Union soldier under protection of 
concealing heaps of brushwood, watching the approach 
on the distant dusty road of a possible enemy. It is a 
scene out of our war with the Sonth, which thousands 
of our veterans will recognize as true to the life. We 
are sorry to see a would-be critic on one of our dailies 
trying to create a reputation by almost wholesale abuse 
of the works of our native artists. 

Next to Noble’s ‘‘ Forgiven,” the most dramatic pic- 


| ture in this room is a sad page out of the story of the 


German-French war, given us by Wepfner, of Munich, 
which, with other pictures, is here by the politeness of 
Mr. William Powell, of Brooklyn, New York. In the 
gray light of a morning, made dim by masses of rain 
clouds, a group of peasants, an old man and wife and 
children, stand by the side of a hand-cart, in which they 
have saved a few articles of household truck. Off in the 
distance their village home is wrapped in smoke and 
flaines, while going to and fro may be seen the forms of 
soldiers plundering, and, it may be, doing weurse. 

E. A. Andrews, of this State, but now in Germany, 
has a capital piece of work in the picture of » mis- 


| chievous urchin (No. 17), holdivg in leash # terrier dog, 


of the most famous of our artists, is not a fair example | 


of what he has don¢d and can do. As a marine picture 
it suffers excruciatingly when compared to Achenbach, 
but who would not suffer under such comparison? The 





same may be said of De Haas, whose two marine views, 


who is going for a rat caught ina spring trap. In the 
only two original pictures we have seen by Andrews, he 
has taken so high a stand that one is curious to know 
why he has not turned out more work. A wonderful 
copy of Rembrandt (No. 18) by the same artist, and 
owned by Mr. Frazer, is in the east room. 
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POPULAR FALLACIES PROPERLY HARMONIZED. 
No. I.—Music 1s THE FASHION OF THE Day. 

Many sensible people, from hearing this common- 
place remark so often repeated, are led to believe it. 
But is the assertion true? Is music a fashion only, or is 
it a necessity of human life in its best development, and 
an element of enjoyment to the creation ? 

The brute quadrupeds, made for earth only, do not 
sing, it istrue; but the noblest of them manifest a sen- 
sibility to musical sound, while nearly all winged crea- 
tures give expression to the music of life implanted in 
their organization, showing that they find pleasure, so- 
lace, and animation in the ‘‘ language of feeling.” 

So universal is this innate love of melody and harmony 
to human beings, that we may well believe that those 
who have no taste for music, no sympathy with the har- 
monies of nature, are deficient in some of the finest 
qualities of human enjoyment, if not in some of the best 
requisites for Christian civilization. The person, for in- 
stance, who does not enjoy music can not fully com- 
prehend the pleasure of any innocent show or pageant 
of man’s devising, ince all these, from the highest to the 
humblest, from the monkey that, to-please children, 
plays antics under the window for a penny, to the college 
exhibition of learning and science, are rounded, finished, 
and made delightful by the aid of music and the skill of 
the musician. 

Can any person who is deaf to nature’s melodies enter 
into the full enjoyment of country pleasures—to the 
song of birds, the murmur of the brook, the hum of in- 
sects, the whisper of breezes, and the grand diapason of 
the storm where mect and mingle all tones and cadences 
in the soul-thrilling burst of sounds that seem to shake 
the pillars of the universe and yet awaken its grandest 
harmonies ? 

And when we gather in our own homes, is not the 
family happiness greatly augmented by the gift and cul- 
ture of musical abilities? Are not peace and joy en- 
hanced and cultivated by the sott lullaby of the mother 
over cradled infancy; the sweet voices of the young 
folks; the merry melodies that get the children dancing 
after a day of study or work; and the more elaborate 
and scientific performance that proves to the delighted 
parents the genius and improvement of a_ beloved 
daughter, on whose culture no expense has been spared ? 

What pleasure—healthful, refining sources of enjoy- 
ment—home music, thus employed, can afford! And 
higher still the domestic melody may raise the capacity 
of human happiness, when the voices of the family circl« 
blend together in the evening song of praise and thanks- 
giving to ‘* Our Father in Heaven,” and His holy day of 
rest is ha'lowed in the hearts of even the younglings of 
the flock, because of the sacred music that always gives 
them pleasure. 

The great poets have always shown an intense feeling 
for the art of music. Milton and Shakespeare evince 
their warm sympathy by many a line too well known to 
need quotation. Old Homer is equally ecstatic on the 
subject. After mentioning these princes of poetry, we 
need not go over the long list of geniuses of all nations 
who have, in their writings, manifested a like suscepti- 
bility to the power of music. 

It is not our intention to give a history of the art, but 
from time to time to select, and endeavor to harmonize, 
some of the many commonplace, discordant ‘“ nofes”’ 
and “bars”? that do, in a greater or less degree, impede 
the progress of the art, and to give such counsel as may 
aid to increase the mental acquirements of the house- 
hold. 

But to feturn to our subject. The art of music is, in 
these days of progress and perfection, an indispensable 
part of a finished education. It is now so much the ne- 
cessity of social life, claims such a place in all our 
amusements, such swect influence in religious worship, 
that it seems but reasonable to expect parents who have 
the means should educate the musical taste and judg- 
ment of their children, whether they have natural dis- 
position for the delightful art, or are less gifted by 
nature in this respect. iy 

We must not here omit one consideration which raises 
the study of music above mere embellishment: to obtain 
proficiency in the art demands such steady application, 
such close attention, and such cultivation of memory, 
that it is a most excellent disciplin« forthe mental facul- 
ties when rightfully taught and faithfully pursued. Pa- 
tience, perseverance, nice discrimination, are habits that 
the study o cultivates. Nor can we, in this brief 





exposition, even touch on some of the many other ad- 
vantages that could be easily enumerated. We will now 
only quote from Hasting’s beautiful eulogy illustrative 
of the moral power of music and its influence upon the 
community: ‘* Music readily becomes a sweet harmo- 
nizer of the affections. It strengthens the social princi- 
ple. It awakens sympathy, and contributes to mutual 
gratification and refined enjoyment. And it doesso just 
as naturally as the interchange of kind offices in society 
increases the bonds of affection.” 
a 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


DRAMATIC, 





Wood's Theater was thrown open for the season, on 
Monday evening, September 2, by Mr. B. Macauley, 
lessee and manager. The house was well filled. The 
play presented was the Joseph Jefferson version of 
Washington Irving’s admirable story cf Rip Van Winkle, 
the rollicking, tender-hearte’, vagabond Dutchman of 
the village of Falling Water, with Johnny Allen in the 
title role, supported by Alice Harrison, Little Mac, and 
As Mr. Jefferson has 
established the standard of this play, it is but fair to 
judge Mr. Allen by that standard, harsh, though it 
may seem ; and so judging, we can but advise Mr. A. 
to stick to ‘‘On Hand ” and other plays of that ilk, aud 
not be too ambitious. Mr, John Marble as ‘‘ Cockles,”’ 
and Miss Mary Davenport as ‘“‘Gretchen ’’—among the 
best of Mr. Macauley’s stock company, who are familiar 
to our theater-going public—reappeared, and were 
warmly greeted by their friend:. Mr. Macauley has 
secured a good stock company, and will doubtless play 
a successful season. 

On the evening of the 9th, the famous ‘* Black Crook ” 
began to occupy Wood's, and, as was expected, is having 
a season of unqualified success. The scenery is new 
and dazzling, and the tableaux well arranged and ar- 
tistic in their effect. There are enough demons, mon- 
sters, apparitions, gnomes, sprites, and fairies in the 
play to startle or attract almost any one possessing any 
taste, imagination, or sensibility. Besides the splendid 
scencry and wonderful transformation scenes, there are 
other unique and pleasing features of the evening’s en- 
tertainment, such as the gymnastic feats of the Carnella 
boys, the bird warbling and imitations of Herr Willio, 
and the famous roller-skating of Messrs. Austin and 
Hess. The transformation scenes and the bailet have 
seldom been excelled in this city, and are as attractive 
and brilliant as dramas of its school can be. The Black 
Crook was to be withdrawn, and Mr. J. A. Oates and 
compeny make their appearance for twelve nights and 
two matinees, on Monday, September 30. Mrs, Oates, 
at this writing, is dangerously ill at Cleveland. 

At Pike’s Opera House, on the 9th, the second engage- 
ment of Mr. Robert Mc Wade in Cincinnati, in his char- 
acter of ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ was inaugurated under 
favorable circumstances. Full, but not crowded houses 
greeted the talented young actor in spite of the in- 
tensely sultry weather. Mr. McWade plays his own 
version of Washington Irving’s charming and poetical 
story of the vagabond, teuder-hearted, worthless Dutch- 
man of the Catskills, in a manner which arouses the 
sensibilities of his audiences, now touching them with 
the simplicity of his language and the pathos of his ut- 
terances, and then causing them to smile at the droll- 
ery and quaintness of his actions and expressions. He 
can not be styled an imitator, for there is enough of 
originality in the plot, and his style of execution, to 
save himself from that imputation. Mr. McWade is 
ably supported by Miss Anna Waite as ‘“‘ Eda,”’ Rip’s 
wife, and Mr. A. W. Church and Mr. R. C. Grierson, 
who are good artists, and well known to our people as 
leading members of Mr. Macauley’s stock company last 
season, and by a strong cast generally. The engage- 
ment lasted two weeks. 


Mr. Macauley’s stock company. 


OUR FRIEND LLOYD, 


The pleasant amusement agent of our city, informs us 
that a first-class company will open at Pike's Monday 
evening, September 30th, for one week, producing the 
**French Spy.’ The company will include the charm 
ing danseuse, Morlacchi, and that prince of comedians, 
Thomas Hampton. Mr. Lloyd is one of the most efficient 
workers in amusement matters in our city. Managers 
and agents who are not already aware of the fact, have 
our assurance that they can intrust their business with 


him with entire confidence. ll 








The company with which John Robiuson will open 
his theater, at the corner of Ninth and Plum streets, will 
be composed as follows: Messrs. J. M. Hardie, A. 8. 
Lawrence, T. J. Hind, J. Grismer, Harry M. Hale, W. 
H. Langdon, P. M. Allison, Harry Clifford, T. Walker, 
Z. Evans, R. J. Johnson, and Wood Benson; Miss 
Fanny Hunt, Miss Kate Quinton, Miss Emma Stone, 
Mrs. M. L. Beorel, Miss Nannie Egberts, Miss St. John, 
Miss Ella Rivers, and Mrs. A. 8S. Lawrence. 

The National Theater, under the management of Mr. 
HE. D. Davies, opened on the 9th for its fall and winter 
season. The popularity of this place last season was 
extensive, and we expect to see a repetition of its success, 
as the quality of the programme given the opening 
night was of the first order of vaudeville entertainments. 

MUSICAL. 

The musical season can hardly be said to be open at 
the present writing, consequently there is little to be 
said about it at present. The local societies are or- 
ganizing and arranging their forces preparatory to the 
winter's campaign, and their work is not sufficiently 
completed to enable us to present anything definite yet. 
We anticipate a busy season, an improvement, if possi- 
ble, on the last, which is expecting much, for the season 
of 1871-2 will be remembered as the most brilliant Cin- 
nati ever experienced. 

Of the coming of foreign troupes, but one definite an- 
pouncement has been made to date that we are aware of. 
The Lucea-Kellogg combination visit us in April, re- 
maining a week, when a repetition of last year’s excite- 
ment may be looked for. A glance over the season may 
be found in our editorial columns. 


THE FAREWELL CONCERT 
of Miss Julia Rive, at College Hall, on September 16th, 
was a very pleasent affair. A large and refined audience 
was in attendance, and the excellent programme was 
well rendered. Miss Rive gocvs to New York city with 
the purpose of remaining during the fall and winter. 


THOMAS’ ORCHESTRA. 


This famous orchestra will open at Pike’s, for three 
concerts, on October 2lst. Several valuable additions 
have been made, including Mr. George Osgood. 


THE HARMONIC, 


The Harmonic Society has issued the following circu- 
lar: 

At a recent meeting of the board of officers of the 
Harmonic Society, it was decided to resume the regular 
weekly rehearsals, beginning on Monday night, the 30th 
inst., at College Hall. 

It is a part of the plan of active operation of the so- 
ciety for the ensuing season, to give concerts in connec- 
tion with the celebrated Thomas’ Orchestra, and with 
that object in view, we shall at once commence to re- 
hearse Schumann’s beautiful ‘‘ Gipsy Life,’’ Mozart's 
“Ave Varum,”’ and other attractive music. These con- 
certs will not take place until the second visit, later in 
the winter, of the Orchestra. 

It is proposed, during this autumn, to give a Concert 
sacred Music, carefully selected with regard to its 
religious sentiment and purity and simplicity of con- 
struction. 

Especial study will also be given to the classic works 
of the masters, Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, and the rest, for our own pleasure, as well as for 
the purpose of public entertainments. 

The active members of the society are requested to be 
in prompt attendance at the rehearsals, and those who 
wish to become active or associate members will please 
make application to any ot the officers at the rchearsals, 
or to the secretary or treasurer of the society. 

As an inducement, new members, both active and as- 
sociate, joining at the present time, will receive tickets 
to date until January, 1874; they will thus enjoy the 
privileges of membership a year and a half, at the rate 
of the annual dues, $5. 

Geo. Warp Nicnots, President. 

B. Storer, JR., Secretary. 

Joun Cuurcn, JR., Treasurer. 





This excellent society commence their regular re- 
hearsals with new life and vigor, and bid fair to es- 
tablish for themselves a reputation second to none in 
America. 

HERR ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 

the famous composer and pianist, was to have made his 
debut in America at Steinway Hall, New York, on Mon- 
day evening, September 28. He will be assisted by the 
following performers, who come with him from Europe, 
and who will compose his concert troupe during his tour 
through the States: Mr. Henry Wieniawski, Violinist ; 
Mile. Louise Liebhart, Soprano; Mlle. Louisa Ormeni, 
Contralto ; M. Rembiclinski, Conductor. We look forward 
with interest to their appearance in Cincinnati. 
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—Thomas’ concerts, at the Central Park Garden, are 
more delightful than ever. 


—Signor Petrella’s last opera, ‘‘ Marco Visconti,’’ has 
been successfully produced in Rome. 


—A new sort of floor-covering, made of cork, has been 
laid in the principal lobby at Booth’s Theater. 


—D. L. Downing, the leader of the Ninth Regiment 
Band, is giving Sunday concerts at Jones’ Wood, New 
York. 


—On the 14th of October, Mile. Aimee and her newly 
organized opera bouffe company will appear at the 
Olympic Theater, New York. 


—The brother of the King of Portugal, a pupil of 
Rossini, has recently made an appearance as a tenor at 
one of M. Thiers’ soirees. 


--Madame Adelina Patti made her rentree at Homburg, 
in Lucia. She was associated with Signor Stagno, Sig- 
nor Capponi, and M. Verger. 


—M. Guide, of Nice, has invented a piano-forte to be 
called ‘* Orchestrion,” which is really to comprise the 
sounds of divers instruments. 


—A sum of one million francs ($200,000) has been in- 
scribed upon the budget of 1875 for the furtherance of 
the works of construction of the new Paris opera build- 
ing. 

—-A new musical society has been formed in Paris, en- 
titled ** L'Harmonic Francaise,’’ the subject of which is 
to publish the compositions of its own members. It 
comprises the best composers of France. 


—The town of Spa is in fete since the arrival of Gou- 
nod. The maestro gives concerts, in which his new 
works are iuterpreted by Mra. Weldon, Mile. Nita, 
Gaetano, and a tenor named Werrenrath. The composer 
himself takes the piano. 


—Hortense Schneider, the fortune-favored artist, con- 
cerning whom volumes have been written, who did so 
much to make Offenbach’s successes, leads a very retired 
life, and is the owner of the finest diamonds from France 
to Golconda. She has abandoned the role of bacchante 
aud reveler. 


—The Mendelssohn Quintet Club will open a ‘*‘ National 
College of Music’ at Tremont, in Boston, September 16. 
Their concertizing will, in future, probably, be limited 
to New England. Such talented performers must surely 
prove most capable instructors, and we propbesy a brill- 
iant success fur the ‘‘ National College of Music.”’ 


—Steps have been taken in Vienna for the erection of 
a grand monument in honor of Beethoven. Large 
amounts have already been subscribed, and the govern- 
ment of Austria has granted permission to use the space 
opposite the “‘Academy Gymnasium,” upon condition 
that a sufficient amount of money be rajsed to erect a 
work of superior merit. 


—An English paper congratulates Great Britain upon 
the return of the Grenadier Band from America without 
having deserted to the enemy, assassinated General 
Grant, overturned the Republic, or even got persistently 
drunk, which must have relieved, in no small measure, 
those timorous lords who foresaw the most deplorable 
license in their departure. 


—In London there has recently been a large sale of 
autographic musical MSS., by such masters as Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Handel, Weber, and others. The 
prices obtained for these rare curiosities may be seen by 
a few examples. A sonata for the piano-forte, fifty-four 
pages, by Beethoven, brought one hundred dollars. The 
famous sonata in C major, by Mozart, for one hundred 
and fifty dollars; and Mendelssuhn’s well-known four- 
part song, ‘‘ New Walde,’’ sung by the Harmonic Society 
last winter, brought about sixty dollars. 
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—M. Le Jeune’s picture, ‘‘Great Expectations,’ and 
“The Bather’s Attendant,”’ have been purchased by Mr. 
Graves for engraving. 

—‘ Original pictures”? by ‘old masters,’’ are more 
numerous in English galleries than ever. Auctioneers 
fear the market is overstocked. 

—The pen and ink iilustrations of John Gilpin’s Ride, 
by Ehninger, have been sent to Engla: d by that artist 
to be engraved by a new process. 


—Sir E. Landseer’s pictures, ‘‘ The Font,” and the 
**Lion and the Lamb,’’ have been purchased by the 
Queen, Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, securing the copyright 
of ** The Font.” 


—Rosa Bonheur’s last painting was purchased by the 
Emperor of Germany, and, as she declares, without her 
knowing that the buyer was the great and hated Ger- 
man. Otherwise he would not have got it. 


—Art circles at Rome are enthusiastic over Hartiet 
Hosmer’s exquisite statue of the ex-Queen of Naples. 
The likeness is admirable, and the Queen is represented 
as about applying a match to a cannon. 


—An original portrait of the poet Milton by Cooper, 
taken while he was at Cambridge, and said to be the only 
authentic likeness of him at this period of his life, has 
just come into the possession of Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall. 
The portrait has been in a private collection for the last 
sixty years. 


—Meisonnier has painted three hundred and nineteen 
pictures from 1840 to 1872. Rosa Bonheur finished, from 
1848 to 1872, seventy-one paintings. The whole number 
of William Kaulbach’s works, including the immense 
wall-paintings at the new museum in Berlin, is eighty- 
seven. 


—The Sultan of Turkey has consented to send a col- 
lection of his art treasures to the Vienna exhibition, 
and the Archduke Charles Louis, who has been sojourn- 
ing in Constantinople, has made a selection of objects 
from the imperial palaces, comprising furniture, vases, 
arms and manuscripts, which, it is anticipated, will add 
greatly to the interest of the display. 


—The New York Post says: ‘* Appleton’s Journal pub- 
lished, a few weeks ago,a full-page engraving of ‘An 
Algerian Mother’ after the celebiated picture by Brun. 
The IJilustrated London News gives also a fine engraving of 
the same work. The original study for this picture was 
given by the artist to the Chicago collection, and was 
sold here in May last. The painting was bought by a 
gentleman of Chicago, and is now on exhibition.” 


—An Italian correspondent says that a dozen Ameri- 
can sculptors are now at work in Florence, and two or 
three more are on the way to establish themselves in this 
seat of art. The number in the studios here is now not 
much less than those from our country practicing this 
art at Rome. Indeed, some of those resident in that 
city are talking of coming here, on account of the 
greater cost of living since Rome has become the capi- 
tal. But to make such a change is not easy, with all 
the accumulated apparatus of a long-continued art- 
practice. 


—Perhaps no book illustrator ever produced so many 
drawings as Gustave Dore. Itis said he hus drawn forty- 
five thousand designs. Messrs. Cassell have spent £50,000 
in bringing out his illustrated works, and the well- 
known Paris publishers, Messrs. Hachette, as much as 
£100,000, and yet it is of this Dore that Ruskin has 
written: ‘‘ It is to my mind quite as significant, almost 
as awful a sign of what is going on in the midst of us, 
that our great English poet (Tennyson) should have suf- 
fered his work to be thus contaminated, as that the 
Lower Evangelicals, never notable for sense in the arts, 
should have got their Bible dishonored.” 








at the Adelphi Theater, London. 

—Le Gaulois announces that Madame Nilsson, now a 
French woman by marriage, declincs to sing in Germany. 

—The Emperor of Brazil has made Hiram Powers, the 
American sculptor, Knight of the Order of the Rose. 

—Miss Minnie Hauck is shortly to be married toan 
Italian nobleman. 

—Madame Lind-Goldschmidt has been very much in- 
disposed of late. 

—Purepa Rosa has received the Beethoven gold medal 
from the London Philharmonic Society. 

—A new Russian tenor named Mariewitsch, with a 
magnificent voice, has arrived in Paris. 

—Madame Parepa-Rosa has left London, en route to 
Cairo, where she will make her debut in October. 

—Adeliva Patti played in ‘‘Gelmina,” a new opera by 
Prince Poniatowski, to a miserable house in London. 

—Blanche d’Autigny is a new Parisian bouffe celebrity, 
a dashing, impetuous actress of the grotesque wicked 
school, 

—Sir Michael Costa has left London on a tour in 
France, Italy and Germany to study the present con- 
dition of the lyrical drama in those countries. 

—Aimee, who has gone to Europe for a few weeks, was 
recently married, it is reported, to a young French 
gentleman doing a dyeing business on Broadway. 

—Alice Regnault, a “‘ coal-eyed houri of twenty-three 
summers,”’ essentially Spanish in her type of beauty, is 
now the great oracle of the Parisian Varieties. 

—Dr. George F. Root, of Chicago, honored the Visitor 
with a call last month. The Doctor is looking hale and 
hearty, and reports the musical interests unusually 
brisk in the Garden City this season. 

—M. Halanzier has induced Madame Nilsson-Rouzeaud 
to appear at the Grand Opera, Paris. She will sing in 
Thomas’ ‘‘ Psyche,’ and the composer has undertaken 
to rewrite the recitatives for the fair Scandinavian. 

—Mr. Charles Edward Horseiy, the English composer 
and pianist, contemplates a professional visit tu the 
United States this season. Mr. Horsely is the son of the 
composer, Wm. Horsely, and a grandson of the famous 
glee writer, Dr. Calcott. He is a pupil of Mendelssohn. 

—A London letter says Mile. Nilsson was a disap- 
pointment to all the critics on her reappearance there. 
Instead of returning from America with ripened and 
extended powers, she came with a voice materially in- 
jured-—less extensive in range, less pure in tone, and less 
great in volume, 


—Mlle. Lucille Tostee, who first introduced opera 
bouffe to New York, which was at the French Theater 
on Fourteenth street, under H. L. Bateman’s manage- 
ment, is in Brussels, playing legitimate comedy. She is 
to return to America and appear in her celebrated 
character of the ‘‘ Grand Duchesse.”’ 

—A correspondent says: The versatility of Madame 
Pauline Lucca is something marvelous. All is fish that 
comes to her net. Just fancy the repertory of any lady 
including the principal parts in ‘* Fra Diavolo,” ‘* Le 
Domino Noir,’’ ‘‘ L’Africaine,”’ ‘‘Don Juan,” ‘ Carlo 
Broschi,”’ ‘‘ Die Lustige,”’ ‘‘ Weiber von Windsor,’’ and 
**Les Huguenots,’’ besides many others. 


—The Howson family is a decidedly musical one. While 
Emma has distinguished herself as a prima donna in 
English opera, Frank is the conductor of the Mrs. James 
A. Oates burlesque troupe, of which John is a singing 
comedian. Emma is the soprano of the choir of 8t. 
Stephen’s Church, Twenty-eighth street, New York. 
The father of the Howsons was a fainous musician. 


—Miss Annie Finkenstaedt, an American young lady 
of German parentage, is to make her debut in this 
country, at Newport, in a matinee. She will probably 
be assisted by Madame Rudersdorff and Mra, Ludicus 
Werth, a Southern lady, who assisted Miss Topp at her 
recitals. Miss Finkenstaedt has two brothers in Buffalo— 
one studying as a lawyer, the other asan artist at White 
& Bradley’s. Te? ar: 
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WEW MUSIC 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
(The Key is marked with a capital letter.) 
VOCAL. 

Thou still art Dear to Me. 
BED csunencoscccccenssennsedeseresccnevdoressbesssebucwsesees Dinsmore. 30 


Words by M. A. Music the author of 


“Culling Roses in the Snow.’ 


Oxgood, 


’ 


by 


‘When like clouds sad mem’ries fall 

Wer thy guileless way, 

Remember, love, the darkest hour 
Is just before the day. 

Hiope will come on joyous winzs ; 
Fair her visions be. 

Oh, then, forget the troubled past ; 
Thou still art dear to me. 


Sweet poetry, sung to appropriate music. 


Jingle the Chink. 
Bee ccccnerenniensevccsnes 
A lively illustrative 

“almighty dollar.” 

** Just jingle the chink, and give a sly wink, 
Then see how men will into nothingness sink ; 
K’en the judge on the bench, with lawyers and jury, 
With maniac fury, will clutch at the chink.” 


30 
the 


Clement. 
potency of 






of 


the 


Fong, 


Heaven bless the dear old Fireside...Gorham, 30 


I would I were at Home again.......Gorham, 30 


Two exquisite songs of Home and Childhood, which 


must become great favorites. Words and music by a 


composer who has won many laurels. 


Angels Guard thee in Repose. 


BD cadsaccinisicnsnionnvecruauranstensuaercennessvesseonssnctnent Polack. 30 
Pleasing tenor song. 
Big Gk. Bh. .ccccccesscccccccccccceccesovcccccecocces csoves Bray. 30 


Walter Bray’s great minstrel song, as sung by the 
author and encored nightly. The most quaint and 
original of the day. Made popular by Luke 
Schoolcraft, the great comedian. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


BB. csenencessesceceocenses svseeeseeeee NEWMAN, 


song 


Josie Waltz. 30 


Pretty. Second grade, with octaves. 


Waltz. 
Second grade, 


evouncouscssernensonnnes McDowell. 30 
for small hands, without 


Barnesville 
Very taking. 
octaves. 


Scarlet Leaves Schottische. 
BD. To cccoccccsecccccccccccess pcaccesssgooecoens eovccesececoeed Addison. > 
One of the prettiest and most popular schottisches 
published. 


Tambourina Waltz. 

sccusessseocoossoeseecooeonsnsoseeoeceoo cee 60 
One of the exceptions. A waltz which will fully repay 

the learning. Adorned with the most beautiful litho- 

graphic title-page ever issued. 





Geneva Waltz. 





Summy. 30 
Third grade. 


Juliette Waltz. ; 
BD. Th ccececccscecosssocecconsenceseees cocsenssoons soces e cecees Siebel. 30 
Coote’s immensely popular waltz arranged by a favor- 
ite composer. As there are other arrangements of the 
same name, be sure you get ‘‘ Gustav Sieble’s” edition, 
if you wish for the genuine music. 


Then You’ll Remember Me. 
BD. Bi ccoccsecese 00. eeccesecesenes Voss. 50 
The correct edition of this beautiful piano arrange- 
ment of the familiar song from ‘‘ Bohemian Girl.” 
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POPULAR CAMPAIGN MUSIC. 





Four Years More.. «Basso, 3! 
This is the leading song 7 ae: campaign. 

I nc ntcisiiintisivescriiskcieconubonvctancbeninenid Richardson. 35 

Hurrah for Grant seseeee®* More Anon.” 3 
Very effective, introducing ions wie. 

Triumph in the A t0-........00000.sc0000 **More Anon,” 2 

Campaign Grand Marel.........ccccccccsceees Pupe. 4 


Very popular. 
Grant’s Grand Marel..........cccceceeseeee Gardner, 3! 


Greeley’s Grand March 


—@ ~p- SST 


THE EXTRACT OF OPERA. 

We call attention to the continuation of a grand ro- 
mantic opera (condensed) in this number, entitled as 
above, by F. W. 

For originality and lively wit, this composition will 
compare with any modern production of the same char- 
acter. 

The Extract of Opera was comm~nced in the last number 
of the Visitor, and will be completed in the 
For public musical 


Roor. 


exhibitions, entertainments, etc. 


nothing more suitable coul.l be selected. 


THE POPULAR 
CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS: 


ARE: 

THE GLORY, By George F. 
THE TRUE CHOIR, by A. N. Johnson, . » 
PALMER’S NORMAL COLLECTION, H. R. Palmer,1 50 
THE TRIUMPH, by George. F. Root, ° 50 | 
| 


Root, 


i )} 


ALLEGHENY COLLECTION, by A. N. Johnson, 1 25 
THE PALM, by C. M. Wyman, ° e e 1 50 
THE TRUE PSALMIST, by A. N. Johnson, 


50 | 





NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK, 
By George F. Root. 


BOOK OF REFERENCE for methods of teaching 

Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony, and Composi- 
tion in classes; lectures, definitions, pronunciations, 
and devices tomake class work successful and interest- 
ing; a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for 
teachers and those who are preparing to teach. Ele- 
gantly and substantially bound for permanent compan- 
ionship. 


82>°No teacher should be without one. 
ers’ Price, $3.00. 


Teach- 





JUST OUT! 
THE TRUE 
JUVENILE SONG BOOK 
By A. N. JOHNSON, 


The best book ever issued for Schools, Seminaries, and 
Academies. 


Price, 50 Cents. 
8@ POST PAID, by Mail. 





Choice Old Violins. 


Several very fine for sale by 
John Church & Co. 





| 


next. | 


| est energies. 
| dozen. 





NOW READY. 
OUR NEW MUSIC BOOK 


CHURCHES, SINGING-SCHOOLS, AND MUSICAL 
CUNVENTIONS 





Emphatically a New Book. 
New in Plan, 
New in Lessons, 
New in Departments, 
New in Music. 


The good features of the TRIUMPH improved upon, 
and the defective ones removed. BY FAR the BEST and 
MOST CAREFULLY PREPARED SINGING-BUOK by 
this Author; being the fruit of his riper years and full- 
It contains 4 pages. Price $13.50 per 
A single specimen copy will be sent post paid, on 
receipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents. 


Published by 


John Church & Co. 


CINCINNATI. 





MINETY-SIX PAGES FULL SUKET MUSIC SIZE. 





Acollection of new solos, duets, trios, and quartettes, 
for parlor and concert purposes. 

This book will supply a want long felt by every good 
singer—a reservoir from which may be drawn new and 
effective pieces for public singing. Mr. Bliss, whose 
abilities as a song writer are too well known to need 
comment, has heen assisted in this work by Geo. F. and 
F W. Root, and othera who are eminent in their spe- 
cialties. 

A first elass collection, of great variety, humorous 
and earnest, such as is contained in THE SONG TBS, 
has never befora been bound together in one book. 


THE SONG TREE 


will be ready AUGUST 10. PRiCE, $1.75; sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati 
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Slumber sweetly, 
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darling, may the 
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Slumber sweetly, darling, may the 


an - gels 





guard thy sleeping. 


CHORUS. 




































Slumber on, dar-ling one, y rest. 











an - gels guard thy sleeping, 
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Slumber on, 








dar-ling one, Angels guard thy rest. 
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Sleep sweetly, May an-gels guard — thy rest. 
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darling, 


Slumber sweetly, 


may the 





an - gels guard thy sleeping, 
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Angels guard thy rest. 
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Slumber on, dar-ling one, 
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Slumber on, dar-ling one, 
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Slumber sweetly, darling, may the 
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Slumber sweetly, darling, may the 
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an-gels gnard thy sleeping, 


an - gels guard thy sleeping, 


un-gels guard thy sleeping, 


qui - et - ly, peaceful - ly An-gels guard thy rest 
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Slumber on, dar-ling one, 

















Sleep 
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qui - et - ly, An-gels guard thy rest. 


PAP? 


peaceful - ly, 


_Bit. 








sweetly, sleep sweetly, An-gels guard thy rest. 





an-gels guard thy sleeping, 








qui - et - ly, peaceful - ly An-gels guard thy rest. 
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XTRACT OF OPERA. Continued from last Month. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 














RTHUR MEES, of Wesleyan University, Teacher of 
Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders with 
John Church & Co. 


by RL PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, No. 
169 George Street. 


ISS MARY SUMMERBELL. Teacher of Piano, 
Organ, and Vocal Music. Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, between John and Central Avenue. 


ROFESSOR FR. WERNER STEINBRECHER, Mu- 
sic Teacher. Leave Orders at No. 12 West Ninth 
Street, or at the Music Stores. 


RS. H. KITCHELL, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. No. 345 Race Street. 


NOMPOSING AND PERFORMING MUSIC is taught 
/ at peoples’ prices, by popular courses of study, at 
Baxter University of Music, Fricndship, N. Y. 


S 





P. LAPHAM, Teacher of Brass Bands. 
e care of John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


Address 


The True Choir, 


By A. N. JOHNSON, 


Is the best Music Book for Church Choirs 
that ever was published. 

Price $13.50 per dozen. Send $1.00 for 
specimen copy. Published by 


John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI. 


We manufacture a Line of First-Class 


Piano Stools, 





*. 


The material of which we guarantee to be 
of the best quality. 


The attention of Piano Dealers is requested. 


Price Lists and Cuts sent, on application to 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


} 
TEACHER’S AND CHORISTER’S LIST 


OF THE 


NEWEST AND BEST 


' THE STANDARD!! 


In beauty and va- 


MUSIC 


Its success can not be questioned. 


riety of music unsurpassed. It should be a familiar 





friend in every choir, convention, and singing class. 
Price $1.50. $13.50 per dozen. 


!SPARKLING RUBIES! 


Let all the Sapspatn Scuowars try it. Its Sparkling 
Gems of Song will be appreciated by every child. 


Price, 35 cents. 


!HOUR OF SINGING! 
Full of the best music, arranged 
Widely used. Price $1.00. 


Yor High Schools. 


in 2, 3, and 4 parts. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


! PILGRIM’S HARP! 


A perfect Muttum 1n Parvo. Very large number of 


the best tun’ s for SoctaL Rericious MEETINGS. 
Price 60 cents. 
The above books sent, post paid, for the retail price, 
with the exception of THe STANDARD, specimen copies 
of which will be mailed (post paid) for the present, for 


$1.25. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS 


Containing the new and Celebrated MANHATTEN 
WALTZES, which were played for the first time after 
their composition, in New York, under the direction of 
the distinguished Composer; also, 
ARTIST’S LIFE, 
BLUE DANUBE, 
MARRIAGE BELL, 
NEW VIENNA, 
THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, 
WEINER BONBON, 
WINE, WOMEN AND SONG 
WALTZES, 


and perhaps sixty other compositions, many of them of 
world wide renown. A fine portrait of Strauss adorns 
the title page, and a view of the Master as he appeared 
at the ‘‘ Jubilee” playing the violin, on the cover. 

There are 225 large pages in the book, where no space 


is wasted, and all the music is good. Price, $2.50 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOOKS. 


Our New Sunday School Music Book ! 
THE CROWN 


OF SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS. 
By L. H. Dowling. 


The music in The Crown consists of the choicest gems 
of many of the best authors of Sunday School music in 
America, being selected principally from the works of 
Geo. F. Roorand P. P. Buiss, together with an excellent 
assortment of new pieces. It contains 160 pages and is 
bound in boards only. 

Price $3.60 per Dozen. Send 30 cents for speci- 
men copy, to the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY AMD CHICAGO R. R. 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DESIRABLE ROUTE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Omaha, San Franriseo 


andall points North and North West. 





Ask for Tickets 
Via LAFAYETTE & LACROSSE, 
This Line also forms a part of the 
‘MITCHELL ROUTE,” 


Being 72 miles the shortest line between Louisville and 
St. Louis, and all Western Points. 


SLEEPING Caks run through on all trains between Indian- 
apolis & Chicago aud Louisville & St. Loujs. 


8. K, HOOPER, R. H. G. MINTY, 
G.T. A. Gen‘. Supt. 


CORALITE TOOTH POWDER, 


Recommended by Druggists, Physicians and Dentists, 
as the 





SAFEST AND BEST DENTRIFICE IN USE. 


IT IS PERFECTLY FREE FROM GRIT, or other 
substances injurious to the teeth or gums, 


IT DISSOLVES AND REMOVES all extraneous sub- 
stances from the teeth, and keeps them clean and white. 


ITS ASTRINGENT AND TONIC PROPERTIES ren- 
der the gums firm and healthy. 


IT CONTAINS DISINFECTANT AND AROMATIC — 
QUALITIES, which render the breath sweet and fra- 
grant. 


F. E. SUIRE & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


BITTER WINE OF IRON. 


A valuable Tonic for all diseases arising from 


Debility and Impoverishment of 
the Blood. 


Pleasant to the Taste and Stomach. 


F, E. SUIRE & C0., Proprietors, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





General 











CINCINNATI. . 


6-17 Boston. 





Leipzig Editions. 


A full and complete stock of the works of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Weber, and all 
the classical authors in this wonderfully cheap 
and good edition. Beethoven's sonatas com- 
plete for $2.00; Mozart’s, $1.40; Schubert's, 
$1.40. At such figures all can afford a solid 
musical library. 


JOHN CHURCH € CO. 








CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








TAKE THE NEW AND RELIABLE Route PALMER’S ELEMENTS OF 
TO CHICAGO. Musical Composition. 


THE Designed for the use of Teachers of the Piano-forte, 
Harmony, Musical Academies, etc. 


Indianapolis, Peru and Chicago No teacher should be without it, and it should be in 


the hands of every person, old or young, who wishes to 





become a teacher or amateur of music. Teachers of vocal 
RaILway Co. classes will find this work of great assistance in leading 
P ‘ their pupils beyond the shallow depths of the science. 
Are now running two Through Express Trains daily to A new edition, revised and enlarged by H. R. Paumen, 


Chicago, via Michigan City, WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS, we wrt ye to any address upon receipt of 50 cents. 
making close connections ublished by 
At Chicago, for Milwaukee, Janesville, Madison, La- JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Crosse, St. Paul, Rockford, Dunleith, Dubuque, Peoria, CINCINNATI, 0, 
Galesburg,Quincy, Burlington, Rock Island, Des Moines, 
Omaha and San Francisco. - ee 

At Michigan City, for Niles, Saginaw, Kalamazoo, 
Lansing, Holland, Grand Rapids, and Muskegan, and all 
points in Michigan. 

At Laporte, for Elkhart, South Bend and Goshen. 

At Peru, for Fort Wayne, Toledo and Detroit. | We have just received direct from 

At Bunker Hill, ‘or Marion and points East. | 

At Kokomo, fur Logansport and points West. 

BS>All Night Trains are provided with the newly im- 
proved and luxurious Woodruff Parlor and Rotunda 
Slecping Coaches. 

Po>Raggage checked through to all points. 

F. P. WADE, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 








We Import our own Goods. 





manufacturers in Germany and France 
our Spring stock of Vio.ins, GUITARS, 
AccorpDEons, Superior V1IOLIN STRINGS, 
Banp INstRUMENTS, etc. Since Cin- 
cinnati has become a Port of Entry, 
we escape the extortions practiced in 
the New York Custom House, and can 
A. B. SOUTHARD, Ass’t Gen’! Sup’t. offer to our customers a finer stock 

9-20. and at lower prices than any Eastern 


Geo. F. Root & Sons, ais o 


BOOK AND YS 


| John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 
G DEALERS, | 
General North-Western Agents! THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB 


BOOK PUBLICATIONS (National College of Music 


AT TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 
Where may be obtained a 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. Thorough Musical Education 


r in all branches of the art. Special advantages of a 
Orders from the Trade, Teachers, and the practical nature offered, superior to any found else- 


Musical Public will receive prompt atten- | where. 
tion. Address All pupils sufficiently advanced will have frequent 
’ opportunities of singing or playing to accompaniment 


GEO F ROOT & SONS furnished by the Quintette Club. 

eee ’ The College will open September 16th, with a corps of 
p teachers selected from 

No. 750 Wabash Avenue, THE BEST FOREIGN AND RESIDENT ARTISTS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Circulars with full particulars of time, terms, etc. 
——__—_—___—_—_—___——_ | mailed free. Address 


NEW MOUTE THOMAS RYAN, 


Chicago and the Northwest) uae" “aosros, stags." 


SOLIS] EXCELSIOR PIANO POLISH. 
/| Price 50 cents Per Bottle. 


Will keep the case of your Piano in per- 


fect condition. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Violin Strings. 
*$}9U0D 
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tes ee. 
Will open on Monday, August 26, 1872, a 
NEW FAST LINE ROUTE THE 


FROM CINCINNATI! TO CHICAGO, cHORALIST’S COMPANION. 
KANKAKEE ROUTE. 


etR4INS DAILY*& STANDARD MUSIC, 


Leave at 8.00 A. M. &7 P. M. | Consisting of 
(CINCINNATI TIME.) 








A careful selection of 





THE RUNNING TIME, 


‘QNLY 12 HOURS! 


Is Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before made High Schools and Choral Societies. 
from Cincinnati to Chicago. Price, $12.00 per dozen. 


Through Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths ‘can be se- 7 
cured at No. 1 Burnet House, cor. Third and Vine PUBLISHED BY 
Str ets; also at Depot, corner Pearl and Plum Streets. | JOHN CHURCH & C0., 


GEO. L. BARRINGER. Cc. K. LORD, 
Superintendent. . Gen’! Ticket Agent. Ciucinnati. 





—_———— | Glees, Four-part Songs, Anthems and 
Choruses, 
for the use of 
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HARTFORD, 
Ry 
ZAITIOANNOD cou 


J.C. WALKLEY, Pres’t. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres’t. 
SAWL H, WHITE, See’y and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Ass’t Secretary. 


ROBT. L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agt., 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Assets, - + - = = $10,000,000 
Income, .*. - s «i 4,500,000 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 1870-71, 2,613,738 
Losses Paid do. do. 1,343,573 


The average ratio of expense to income, of fifteen of 
the largest and oldest companies, for the last four years, 
is 14.10. The average of the “Oak’’ for same period is 
but 12.47; and while the ratio of total outgo to income 
in same companivs and for same time is 32.15, the Oak’s 
average is- but 27.13, thus evidencing great skill and 
economy in management. 

Rates Lower than any other mutual company. 

Divilends annual, commencing with first renewal, 


| and inereasing each year. 





Policies issued on all the favorite plans, 
and now is presented to the public an entirely now feature 
known as the Deposit Plan, which is far superior to any 
Tontine, or other plan, upon which payment of profits is 
deferred. Cash Surrender Value stated in the Policy, and can 
be withdrawn at any time. The attention of the public is 
called to this plan, as containing features of unequaled 
excellence. Circulars or information given by the Com- 
pany, or by 


ROBERT L. DOUGLAS, Gen'l Agent. 


73 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 
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ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


CC00D WORK.D 


FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY, 
168 Vine Street, 


> CINCINNATI, 
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A DECIDED SUCCESS! 


BRAINARD’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


Piano Forte. 
By GEORGE W. BRAINARD. 













































This valuable new work is fast superseding all other 
Methods for the Piano Forte, and is pronounced by every 
teacher and musician that has thus far examined it, 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF ALL OTHERS, 


It is the most complete, thorough, practical, and pruyres- 
sive Piano Forte instruction book ever presented to the 
American public. 


BRAINARD’S NEW METHOD 


work also contains KARL Merz’s valuable and useful 
*““MUSICAL HINTS FOR THE MILLION,” 


which are alone worth the price of the book to any music 
teacher or scholar. H 
Hundreds of testimonials in its favor have already been | 
received from leading teachers throughout the country, | 
a few of which are given below: | 
Messrs. BraiNarp’s Sons: I have just given Brain 
ard’s New Method for the Piano Forte a careful examination. | 
I have been qnite anxious to see the proof of your remark 
to me some time since ‘that your New Method would | 
be the best of the kind.” This I thought was saying a | 
yreat deal; but by carefully examining page after page, | 
I soon found that your statement was, in all you had 
promised, confirmed, I must say without hesitation, of 
all the numerous piano instructors published, I have | 
seen none presented in a form so methodical and clear. 
It can not fail to become a favorite with teacher and | 
pupil, and will undoubtedly soon be properly appreciated | 
and universally adopted. I for one at once bring it into | 
use. AUGUST MICHAELIS, Teacher of Music. | 
LANCASTER, WIs., Aug. 8, 1872. 








Messrs. S. Bratnarp’s Sons: I have given Brainard’s | 
New Method for the Piano Forie a careful examination, and 
have but one conviction—that it is the instruction book | 
of the day. Everything is so new, in comparison with | 
so many other books in the market. Allow me to offer | 
you iny sincere congratulations, Hoping the demand tor | 
your ‘* New Method ” may cause you to print an edition | 
every month, Iam, very truly yours, | 

ADDIE 8. WEED, Music Teacher. 

LoGansport, INp., July 31, 1872. 

Messrs. Brarnarp: Having examined Brainurd’s New 
Method for the Piano Forte, I take plensure in saying that. 
in many respects, it is superior to any other work of the 
kind gotten up in this country. J.C. COOK, } 

Teacher of Piano, New York City. 








CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 15, 1872. 
Messrs. 8. BRAINARD’s Sons: 

Geuts: T have carefully examined Brainard’s New Method 
| Jor the Piano Forte, and am glad to be able to record my 
entire approval of the work. I consider it superivr t» 
any work of the class now before the public. Having 


| used Peters’ and Richardson’s Instructors for some time, 
| I can freely say that Brainard’s is more complete an | 
progressive than either of them, and I shall use it exclu 
i sively in all my teaching. 

Pror. WM. BENDIX, 
i Musical Director Academy of Music, and Teacher of Piano, 
| Violin, etc., ete., etc. 


; en 
[From the Cleveland Herald.] 

Brainard’s New Method for the Piano Forte is a publica- 
tion which should be in the hands of every learner and 
teacher on that instrument. The course is well designed 
by its progressive arrangement, thoroughness, and sim- 
plicity, for the purpose designed ; and when we add tha: 
it has been compiled and arranged by Professor GEorGr 

j W. Brainarp, many of our readers will at once recogniz® 
its claims to favor on those points, for no better or more 
conscientious teacher than Professor BRAINARD can be 
found. Additional valne has been given the work by the 
‘* Musical Hints for the Million” furnished by Kari 
Merz. We conmend the New Method heartily to all 
teachers and pupils. 


} We specially request Music teachers to examine 


BRAINARD’S NEW METHOD. 


It will save you much labor, and interest your pupils. | 
Send for a specimen copy, which will be sent to teachers 
at reduced rate. 





PRICE, THREE DOLLARS, 


Sent, post-paid, to any address 0» receipt of price. 
Sold by most book and music dealers. Published by 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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No teacher, after once giving 
| 


| 
| THE MOST POPULAR SONG 
DONT BE ANCRY 
WITH ME, 

| DARLING. 


Song and chorus, 


WORDS BY W.L.GARDNER, MUSIC BY II. P. DANKS. 
“Don’t be angry with me, darling, 
| Smile your brightest, sweetest smile; 
| Keep the joyous twinkle beaming 
In your bright eyes all the while. 
IY TWO KEYS, F AND G. MUSiC EASY. 


Euch Thirty-five Cents. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


18 


SUNG BY TIIE MINSTRELS, 
PLAYED BY TIIFE BANDS, 
WHUISTLED BY THE BOYS, 


for the Piano Forte, a trial, will use any other book. The | 


And is the 


GREAT POPULAR MELODY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


**Don’t be Angry” was first rubtished in the fall of 
1870, and soon after was sung by the great ballad-singer 
of minstrelsy, 


D. S. WAMBOLD, 
Of the San Francisco Minstrels, New York. 
It made a great hit, and was received nightly with 
such applause that Mr. Wambold has sung it more 


times (and in New York nightly for several weeks in suc- 
cession) than all other songs in his repertuire. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


Has been arranged by distinguished authvrs for 
THE PIANO, 

In all styles and grades of difficulty, including 
Transcription, Variations, Grand March, Quickstep, 
Polka, Waltz, Gallop, etc.; also, for Guitar, 
and Brass and String Bands, 

N. B.—Orchestral parts can be obtained gratis of the 
publisher, 
CHAS. W. HARRIS, 
481 Broadway, New York. 
DON’T BE ANGRY 
Is for Sale Everywhere. 


Two Immensely Popular Songs. 
THE ANSWER, 


AM NOT ANGRY 


WITLI YOU, 
DEAREST. 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by HENRY TUCKER 
Price, Thirty-five Cents, 


THE COMPANION, 


Wiz SO BaD, 


MY 
PRECIOUS DARLING? 


Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by H. P. DANKS 
Price, Thirty-five Cents. 


Published by 
CHAS. W. HARRIS. 
481 Broadway, New York. 


AND FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
{ 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











New Church Music Book! 


THE 
66 


CORONATION,” 


By T. F. SEWARD and C. G. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 
Dr. LOWELL MASON, 
400 large pages. Price, $1.50. Per dezen, $13.50. 
IT WILL STAND THE TEST!! 
Reap A FEW REASONS wuy 


“Coronation” is the Best. 


Ist.—Cononation has the best of authors. 
2d,.—CoRONATION contains at least one-third more 
tunes than the other new beoks, 


8d.—CoRONATION contains the most thorough and 


| concise method for learning to read music, and hence is 


the best adapted for Singing-schools, Conventions, ete. 
4th.—Coronation is printed on fine paper in the best 
style, and is firmly bound. To satisfy yourself, 


“CORONATION,” 


AND EXAMINE IT, 
Or send $1.25 to the Publishers for a Specimen Copy. 


Published by BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to Wa. B. BRapBuRyY,) 
423 Broome St., New York, and 
786 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 
12-14 


FOR 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 


Comprises fuur distinct Schools, viz. : 
PARtor Music, 
Brass Banp Music. 


Cuurcn Music, 
ORCHESTRA Music, 
A School for Authors and Artists, and a Publishing Department. 
A complete Scientific and Practical Education, includ- 
ing Composition and Execution, in either of these Schools 
costs no more in this Institution than is usually expended 
in learning to merely play an instrument. Established 
in 1853. Has graduated over one hundred Professors of 
Music, and has therefore ceased to be an experiment. 
JAMES BAXTER, Pres't, 
Friendship, Allegany Co., N. Y. 
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THE BEST BOOE. 





THE EUTERPIA 


By James BAXTER, 
Is the best, because the most useful singing book yet 
issued. It contains 


Church Music, Funereal Music, 


SACRED AND SECULAR CHORUSES, 


With and without OrcHEsTRAL ACCOMPANIMENTS, 


Sabbath School Music, Glees, and School Songs. 
EVERY PIECE A GEM. 


The most perfect because the most simple and efficient 
School of Musical Instructiou ever invented. 


Forward $1.25 for a Specimen (opy and convince your- 


self. 
J. €. CRANDALL, Publisher, 
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WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HANv 


A very Superior Lot of 


Piano Fortes for Rent 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 


J. CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


